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GOVERNOR COSBY AND HIS ENEMIES (1732-36) 


* 


VINCENT BURANELLI 


EW York’s Governor William Cosby is most familiar 

to the student of history as the man who prosecuted 

Peter Zenger for the “seditious libel” of printing an 

independent newspaper. It was Cosby who forced the trial, 

suffered the humiliation of defeat when his critic was acquit- 

ted, and thereby, in his peculiar left-handed way, contrib- 

uted to the establishment of a free press in the American 
colonies. 

Except for the character and behavior of the Governor, 
there was no necessity for such a newspaper as the New York 
Weekly Journal to come into existence when it did. No 
doubt he would have fared better if he had appeared on this 
side of the ocean before our journalism had matured to the 
point where it could strike a crucial blow for its independ- 
ence.' At the same time, similar conditions existed elsewhere 
without producing a similar flare-up, so that we cannot 
explain the prosecution of Peter Zenger otherwise than by 
the singular circumstances of the situation in New York. 
Those circumstances were, in brief, that a strong-willed rep- 
resentative of the Crown collided with a group of colonials 

*The holder of a bachelor’s degree in philosophy from University College, 
Dublin, and a doctorate in history from Cambridge, Dr. Buranelli first ap- 
peared in the columns of New York History with “Governor Cosby’s Hatchet- 


Man” in the January issue of this year. He has now completed his annotated 
edition of the Zenger trial for publication. 
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just as strong-willed and a great deal more intelligent. If the 
Governor had been a sensible, moderate man, or if New 
Yorkers had been willing to bow to tyranny, Peter Zenger 
might be lost in the dim recesses of history. He became a 
newspaper publisher only because of the fierce conflict 
between Governor Cosby and his enemies. 

It is, therefore, necessary to see in proper perspective the 
man who held the executive office in New York during the 
years 1732-36. 

William Cosby was an Anglo-Irish aristocrat, sprung trom 
a Tudor adventurer who helped conquer Ireland and then 
founded the family estate in Queen’s County.* By the 
eighteenth century the Cosbys were typical representatives 
of the Ascendancy class that maintained its position through 
a whole series of penal laws designed to keep the majority ot 
the Irish in subjection. Our member of the family had all ot 
the usual arrogance, avarice, and stupidity, vices that merely 
perverted a strong will and a certain resourcefulness in meet- 
ing obstacles.* With intelligence and decency William Cosby 
might have been a man of fair ability; instead he became a 
sycophant with his superiors, an intriguer with his equals, 
and a petty tyrant with those beneath him. We know from 
his correspondence that he could not abide opposition or 
even criticism, and it is not difficult to surmize how he telt 
about the New York Weekly Journal. 

How much of a soldier he was remains doubttul since, 
although he rose to the rank of general, it was a period in 
which office frequently enough went with bribery, conniv- 
ing and influence rather than with ability. William Cosby 
was in a position to resort to all of these for he enjoyed pow- 
erful contacts in England, being a close friend of the Duke of 
Newcastle, while his wife was a sister of the Earl of Halitax. 
These noblemen may both have been instrumental in furth- 
ering his rise in the army. His administrative career in the 
colonies was certainly largely due to Newcastle, who con- 
trolled the Board of Trade and was able to send out whom he 
chose. 

Cosby’s ‘first governorship took him to the island of 
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Minorca. His high-handedness and cupidity exasperated 
the Minorcans, and they protested repeatedly to the Board ot 
Trade. He committed one crime that London could not 
overlook or minimize: while England and Spain were at 
peace in 1718, Cosby ruthlessly seized the goods of a Spanish 
merchant, ordered them sold at auction, and then manipu- 
lated the records to cover his tracks. The whole thing was 
too flagrant. The Governor was ordered to reimburse his 
victim and removed from his post in Minorca.* 

Notwithstanding the incident, Cosby was able to wangle 
other appointments, of which the New York governorship 
was the most important. The feeling of the colonials when 
they learned of the Minorca affair was expressed by Cadwal- 
lader Colden: 


How such a man, after such a flagrant instance of tyr- 
anny and robbery, came to be intrusted with the govern- 
ment of an English colony and to be made Chancellor 
and keeper of the King’s conscience in that colony, is 
not easy for a common understanding to conceive with- 
out entertaining thoughts much to the disadvantage 
of the honor and integrity of the King’s Ministers, 
otherwise than by thinking that the Ministry believed 
that what he had suffered by the complaints made 
against him from Minorca would make him for the 
future carefully avoid giving any occasion of complaint 
from his new government.® 
However, there was no local prejudice against the new 
Governor when he arrived on August 1, 1732. His Minorca 
past was unknown.°® He had had the shrewdness to ingratiate 
himself with New Yorkers by staying on in England tor over 
a year to agitate against the pending sugar bill as detrimental 
to colonial commercial interests: he was unable to bring news 
of success with him, but at least he was known to have tried, 
and this alone would have created an atmosphere favorable 
to him.’ He had, moreover, personal attributes calculated to 
make him popular over here—smooth charm, good birth, 
high military rank, familiar connections with the nobility at 
home, and a wife who was the sister of an earl. He was tond 
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of playing the host on a lavish scale, and the parties and 
dances at the Governor’s mansion were soon noted as among 
the gayest ever seen in New York City. 

Given all this popularity and good will on his arrival, what 
was it that went wrong? How did William Cosby's become 
“one of the most disturbed administrations in New York 
colonial history?’ The transition was very rapid. Within 
three months of his arrival the new Governor wrote to the 
Duke of Newcastle: 


I am sorry to inform your Grace that the example and 
spirit of the Boston people begin to spread amongst 
these colonies in a most prodigious manner. I had more 
trouble to manage these people than I could have ima- 
gined; however for this time I have done pretty well 
with them; | wish I may come off as well with them of 
the Jersies.* 


That old bugbear of colonial Governors, trouble with 
the Assembly, was not in question. Unlike many better men 
than himself, Cosby got along very well with his legislature, 
his differences with it being hardly more than the inevitable 
friction created by two forces in contact and working toward 
ends that did not always coincide.’° The harmony was strik- 
ing because he insulted the Assembly after it had voted him 
a present for his opposition to the sugar bill: the sum did 
not satisfy him, and he snarled to Lewis Morris, “Damn 
them, why did they not add shillings and pence? Do they 
think that I came from England for money? I'll make them 
know better.”!! 

This was a gratuitous affront, and typical of the small- 
minded avaricious man who offered it, but it did not raise 
any political issue that could cause a quarrel. 

The quarrel began within the Governor’s Council, among 
the men who were supposed to be his close intimate advisors. 
From the Council ripples of animosity spread through the 
colony, dividing the people into two factions—the Court 
Party of the Governor, and the Popular Party of his ene- 
mies. It happened like this. 
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During the year that Cosby stayed on in England after his 
appointment, the leadership of New York devolved on the 
President of the Council, the ranking member, who hap- 
pened to be a veteran of the old New Amsterdam days named 
Rip Van Dam. He was a hard-headed, tight-fisted, honest 
Dutchman, not too able, but extremely dutiful, and just as 
tenacious of his rights. During his tenure of office he was 
voted, and drew, the stipend attached to it. 

When Cosby finally arrived on the scene, he produced a 
royal decree ordering Van Dam to divide the sum with him. 
Van Dam’s answer was a shrewd reprisal. Knowing that 
Cosby had received many emoluments of the governorship 
while in England, he suggested a division that would include 
these, and he calculated that on this basis the Governor actu- 
ally owed him a substantial amount.** The dictatorial execu- 
tive rejected the proposal with all the anger and contempt he 
usually displayed when thwarted. He decided to sue. 

Determined to keep the case away from a jury because of 
local sentiment that favored a colonial against a Crown oth- 
cial, and unable to proceed in Chancery since he would be 
presiding as Chancellor over his own suit, Cosby hit on the 
idea of letting the Justices of the Supreme Court handle it 
as Barons of the Exchequer. He therefore named the 
Supreme Court a Court of Equity, after which he brought 
suit against Van Dam." 

The defendant's lawyers were James Alexander and Wil- 
liam Smith, the top figures of the New York Bar, who had 
been advising him throughout. When the suit began in the 
new Court of Equity, Alexander and Smith adopted the bold 
course of denying the validity of the Court itself, arguing 
among other things that it was illegal for the Governor to 
establish it of his own free will and without the consent of 
the Assembly. This plea was more than an attack on the 
jurisdiction of a court: it was a direct accusation that the 
Governor had overstepped the limits of his authority and had 
violated the law. 

The three Justices of the Supreme Court were divided on 
the merits of the plea. Two of them, James Delancey and 
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Frederick Philipse, rejected it out of hand. They belonged 
to the Governor’s faction. But the Chief Justice was ol 
another mind, and that was the critical thing for he was 
Lewis Morris, an ambitious politician, one of the most pow- 
erful magnates in the colonies, the founder of a great family 
that after him was to produce Gouverneur Morris and the 
Lewis Morris who signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Morris had opposed obnoxious Governors in the past, and he 
would not back down before Governor Cosby. There was 
this added point about Lewis Morris, that he had functioned 
in the New Jersey Council as did Van Dam in New York’s, 
so his pocketbook stood in the same kind of jeopardy if Van 
Dam should be condemned." 


The Chief Justice therefore agreed with the lawyers tor 
the defense that the Court of Equity was no true court, and 
he openly defied the Governor with these words: 


I take it the giving of a new jurisdiction in Equity by 
letters patent to an old court that never had such juris- 
diction before, or erecting a new Court of Equity by 
letters patent or ordinances of the Governor and Coun- 
cil, without assent of the legislature, are equally unlaw- 
ful, and not a sufficient warrant to justify this Court to 
proceed in a course of Equity. And therefore by the 
grace of God, I, as Chief Justice of this province, shall 
not pay any obedience to them in that point.’® 


The Governor was away in New Jersey at the time, but 
hearing what had happened he wrote Morris a furious and 
insulting letter, and demanded a copy of the remarks he had 
made in court. The Chief Justice complied, at the same time 
publishing the remarks as a gesture of studied contempt tor 
all the colony to see. This was more than Cosby was willing 
to stand. On May 3, 1733, he wrote to the Duke of New- 
castle: 


‘Things are now gone that length that I must either 
discipline Morris or suffer myself to be affronted or 
what is still worse, see the King’s authority trampled on 
and disrespect and irreverence to it taught trom the 
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Bench to the people by him who, by his oath and his 
office, is obliged to support it. This is neither consistent 
with my duty nor my inclination to bear, and theretore 
when I return to New York I shall displace him and 
make Judge Delancey Chief Justice in his room.'® 


In August Cosby made good his threat. At one Council 
meeting, and without notifying Morris in advance, he 
announced that henceforth Delancey was Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York, with Philipse advancing to the 
second place. Cadwallader Colden, who was present in his 
capacity of Councillor, tells us that he disapproved of the 
Governor's action, and that Cosby never forgave him tor 
saying so. Morris learned what had taken place at the meet- 
ing, and in a letter of protest he passed the information on 
to London: 


I believe I am well informed thai on the delivery of the 
Commissions to the Judges in Council, that Doctor 
Colden asked the Governor whether the Council was 
summoned to be advised on that head? If they were, he 
would advise against it as being prejudicial to his 
Majesty's service. To which the Governor replied he 
did not, nor ever intended to, consult them about it; he 
thought fit to do it, and was not accountable to them; or 
words to that effect.?? 


From this ‘ime on Lewis Morris was activated by two main 
interests, to regain the office of Chief Justice, and to get Wil- 
liam Cosby removed from the governorship of New York. 
He achieved neither of these aims, but he did achieve the 
leadership of the faction, the Popular Party, that gave Cosby 
no peace for the rest of his administration. 


At this point the Governor had really stirred up a hornets’ 
nest. Not only was the colony rapidly becoming disgusted 
with him as a man and an executive, his arrogance and ava- 
rice being already notorious, but he had alienated three of 
the most powerful and influential men in New York—Lewis 
Mortis, Rip Van Dam and James Alexander, the last ol 
whom was the mastermind of the Popular Party.'’ Working 
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with them were Colden, William Smith, Lewis Morris, Jr., 
and many others down the scale into the anonymous mass of 
the population. The opposition to Governor Cosby had 
turned from a matter of sporadic pin-pricks into a concerted 
conspiracy bent on his political destruction. 

The Governor's friends rallied around him, led by Chiet 
Justice James Delancey (the only man of real ability among 
them), but they suffered in the contest for public opinion 
because they had to defend Cosby at a time when New York- 
ers had made up their minds that he was indefensible. How- 
ever, the Court Party was strong in this, that it possessed the 
governmental machinery which could be brought to bear at 
a dozen different points of the battle-field, for example in the 
magistracies and the courts. 

Naturally we don’t have “minutes” of the discussions that 
went on among the conspirators of the Popular Party, but 
we don’t need such information to see the rationale of the 
Strategy they worked out. Their behavior is most eloquent 
on that score; it systematizes by practical example the dis- 
jointed notes, memoranda and letters that have come down 
to us. First of all, they would do everything they could to 
paralyze the administration of their hated enemy: they 
would support opposing candidates at elections, they would 
provide legal counsel for those whom he attacked through 
the courts, they would found a newspaper to bring their side 
of the controversy before the bar of public opinion. Sec- 
ondly, they would wage their war on another front, in 
London, sending to the Board of Trade a steady barrage of 
propaganda designed to show that William Cosby was no 
more fit to govern New York than he had been to govern 
Minorca. Eventually they would dispatch an emissary to 
make the situation clear in personal talks with the authori- 
ties. 

With the lines thus drawn up, the first blows were struck 
on October 29, 1733. On that day was held the election of an 
Assemblyman for Westchester, and the candidate of the 
Popular Party was Lewis Morris. Governor Cosby, desper- 
ately anxious to defeat this formidable antagonist, threw 
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everything he had to the support of his own man, William 
Forster. The result was the famous poll on the green of St. 
Paul's Church, Eastchester.’® 

The two candidates, arriving with motley arrays of their 
followers behind them, were like commanding generals 
bound for battle. The image is not at all inexact, for West- 
chester was a stronghold of the Delancey-Philipse element 
of the Court Party, and both sides were able to count on a 
disciplined mass of voters. 

The sheriff presiding over the election was, like so many 
magistrates, a creature of the Governor. Cosby evidently had 
ordered him to make sure, in one way or another, that the 
result went against Morris—in other words, to rig the elec- 
tion if necessary. When it became clear that Morris had a 
majority of the voters with him, the sheriff intervened and 
tried to snatch a victory by disfranchising one whole body 
of the population. 

It had been customary to let Quakers vote without taking 
the oath, for by their religion they were forbidden to 
“swear.” Instead they were allowed to “affirm.” That was 
where Cosby’s sheriff saw his chance. He decreed that no one 
who would not take the oath should be allowed to cast a bal- 
lot, and so he ruled the Friends out of the election, hoping 
that this would change the result. In fact it did not, for even 
without this group of his supporters Morris won a resound- 
ing victory.°° 

The election was momentous beyond the fact that it 
returned to the Assembly a veteran of rough-and-tumble 
politics who was sure to throw his weight against the Gover- 
nor wherever he could, and that it hardened the Quakers 
against the regime. It revealed Cosby as completely unscru- 
pulous in dealing with his opponents, as a man who, occupy- 
ing the position of chief upholder of colonial rights, had no 
hesitation in violating them when he thought he could gain 
some advantage. Before the election he had done many ques- 
tionable things like the Van Dam suit and the removal ot 
Lewis Morris from the Supreme Court, but these were at 
least debatable, with something to be said for him even it he 
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could not be exculpated. Now his conduct was not debatable. 
It was plainly unethical—if not technically illegal. 

The Westchester election was, in more ways than one, a 
triumph for the Popular Party, which had impelled Cosby 
into a crime that was at once manifest and useless, revealing 
him as stupid as well as criminal. 

The furor had hardly begun to die away before there burst 
upon the Governor the bombshell of an opposition news- 
paper. New York already had one paper, William Bradtord’s 
Gazette, which spoke for the administration. As long as it 
held the field unchallenged Cosby could be sure of weekly 
eulogies inserted by his henchman, Francis Harison, with no 
comparable voice to speak for the other side. 

The New York Weekly Journal, containing the freshest 
Advices, Foreign and Domestic changed all that. Printed by 
Peter Zenger, edited by James Alexander, well-written and 
unabashed, it was the first political independent, the first to 
make a policy of free reporting, in the New World.*! From 
November 5, 1733, until the day of his death Cosby was 
never able to escape the baiting of the Journal. It kept its 
point of view persistently before the public in New York, 
and copies were mailed to the Board of Trade in London. 

The fundamental idea of the new assault was to convict 
Cosby of violating the rules of the governorship. Thus the 
treatment of the Westchester election in the first issue was 
not just an indulgence in malicious satire, although the 
Journal's writers took a special delight in that art, but was 
intended to show the Governor caught red-handed in an 
unethical act. 

To follow the newspaper week-by week would take us too 
far afield, especially since the fundamentals of its argument 
will be found further on in Rip Van Dam’s formal indict- 
ment of the Cosby administration. But we must mention two 
particular issues because these produced repercussions in 
London, as they were intended to do. Published during the 
last two weeks of September 1734, they carried a continued 
essay on Cosby’s political habits, accusing him of voting as a 
member of the Council during its legislative sessions, ol 
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demanding that bills from the Assembly be presented to him 
before the Council saw them, and of adjourning the Assem- 
bly in his own name instead of that of the King. 


All three of these acts violated the rules by which the Gov- 
ernor was bound, and when the Journal carried the story to 
the Board of Trade, Cosby was warned about it. He could 
not, of course, be condemned out of hand on the basis of a 
newspaper report, but the significant thing is that the Board 
should have found the report sufficient basis for mentioning 
the subject.**. The Journal’s campaign was going very well. 

Bedevilled in this way, Cosby was forced to a constant 
rebuttal. His correspondence with his superiors is full of sav- 
age attacks on Morris and Alexander, his argument being 
that all of the sound and fury coming out of New York was 
the work of a small knot of malcontents, devoid of sympathy 
with the people, and acting for their own interests against 
those of the colony. Referring to Morris, he wrote: 


His open and implacable malice against me_ has 
appeared weekly in false and scandalous libels printed 
in Zenger’s Journal This man with the two 
others I have mentioned, viz., Van Dam and Alexander 
.. are the only men from whom I am to look for any 
opposition in the administration of the government, 
and they are so implacable in their malice that I am to 
look for all the insolent, false and scandalous aspersions 
that such bold and profligate wretches can invent.** 


Cosby, attacked on two fronts, was defending himself on 
the two fronts. While trying to persuade the Board of Trade 
that New York was generally peaceful and satisfied under 
his rule, he was at the same time trying to put an end to the 
Journal. Peter Zenger’s name was the only one to appear on 
the newspaper, his collaborators being “anonymous’’ in 
theory if not in fact, and so Zenger was the one who came 
under the Governor's fire. On November 17, 1734, the 
printer was arrested and thrown into a prison cell in the City 
Hall.*° 


The arrest of Peter Zenger was one of Cosby’s gross mis- 
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takes. No one in the colony could miss the fact that he was 
bent on revenge, for the public bodies—Assembly, Common 
Council, Grand Juries—had all refused to have anything to 
do with proceedings which they recognized as strictly the 
Governor's private affair. Nor could there be any doubt that 
his purpose was to silence a critic who had been uttering 
unpalatable truths. Popular feeling was exacerbated by the 
fact that Cosby’s vindictive wrath fell, not upon the power- 
ful men of the opposite faction, but upon an insignificant 
German immigrant who plied the trade of printer in the city. 

The way the thing was done added to the animosity that 
Cosby provoked. Zenger’s bail was placed at so high a figure 
that he could not meet it, his lawyers were disbarred tor pro- 
testing against the Governor's hand-picked court of Chiet 
Justice James Delancey and Associate Justice Frederick 
Philipse, the prisoner had to linger in his cell for nine 
months before he was given his day in court, and Cosby tried 
for a packed jury in so blatant a way that his own Chiet 
Justice had to disavow him.*® None of this could be kept 
secret; when the trial finally was held on August 4, [735, 
local sentiment had turned against the Governor to the point 
where he had only his closest friends with him.*? 

As the Zenger case developed step-by-step in New York, 
Cosby was being forced to a more energetic defense on the 
London front, where Van Dam was waging a pamphlet war 
against him, and where Morris was actually on the spot. 

Months before the advent of the Journal, Van Dam had 
decided to keep the public aware of the way the Cosby suit 
for half of his salary was going, and he began to publish suc- 
cessive accounts, most of them printed by Peter Zenger, who 
was doing work for others of the Popular Party at the same 
time. In the summer of 1733 appeared the arguments ot 
Alexander and Smith against the Equity Court.** Shortly 
afterward Van Dam published two protests against the Gov- 
ernor, expressing his personal indignation at the way he was 
being treated.** 

These partial attacks on Cosby were followed by a general 
indictment, a full bill of particulars drawn up to expose him 
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point-by-point with the most meticulous exactitude.*° 
Almost everything that could be alleged against the Gov- 
ernor with any kind of plausibility at all was set down in the 
Articles of Complaint. 


Van Dam was not the real author. He probably had help 
with everything that appeared under his name, for he was 
not skilful with the pen, and Cosby himself accused Mortis 
and Alexander of being behind the Articles.” 


The Van Dam indictment is made up of thirty-four sepa- 
rate counts.** These are far from being completely water- 
tight, for some descend into carping criticism about trivial- 
ities. Thus one accuses Cosby of accepting a gift of French 
wines from the commander at Louisburg: 


You received of the said Frenchman by way of present 
all the said brandy, claret and salad oil, which was car- 
ried into the fort and lodged in your cellar; and this, I 
suppose, induced you to grant a liberty to trade here, 
which you ought not to have done.** 


Another charges that Cosby’s candidate in the Westchester 
election, William Forster, was “‘a known Jacobite,’ an aston- 
ishing grievance in this context since James Alexander was 
himself a Jacobite, a veteran of the rising of 1715 who fled 
from Scotland after its failure.** 

These are debaters’ points (at the most charitable estima- 
tion), and they prove that the leaders of the Popular Party 
could be just as unscrupulous as the Governor when they put 
their minds to it. Too often the feud has been painted in 
stark tones of black and white. It was really a matter ot 
degree, with neither side having a monopoly of either vice or 
virtue. 

Again, some of the Articles are of doubtful validity, as 
when Cosby is accused of destroying a deed given to the city 
of Albany by the Mohawks,** and of permitting the French 
to map and sound New York harbor on the pretence of trad- 
ing there.** The Governor's replies were that the deed was 
unjust to begin with, and that to have kept it in force would 
have driven the Indians into the arms of the French; and 
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that trade with the French was legitimate and humanitarian 
because they were close to famine.** 

But if a number of the Articles have a dubious ring, others 
do make fundamental points. They mention the dismissal of 
Morris from the Supreme Court and the appointment of 
Delancey in his place,** the Van Dam lawsuit,** and the 
attempt to rig the Westchester election.*® Several are devoted 
to Cosby’s contemptuous treatment of his Council: 


You have, contrary to your instructions, displaced 
judges, justices of the peace, sheriffs, etc., without 
advice of Council.*! 

The Council being part of the legislature, as above, 
you have taken upon you (in order to influence their 
debates) to sit among them and act as their President, 
though by your patent his Majesty has given you a nega- 
tive voice to prevent the passing of any law prejudicial 
to his Majesty’s prerogative and the public good.** 
Where the advice of the Council has been thought 
necessary you have not given general summonses as 
usual, but have only summoned so small a number as 
would constitute a quorum, in which you were sure of a 
majority to carry such point as you thought proper, and 
by this method seem to support your proceedings by the 
sanction of advice of Council, when three makes a 
majority of such a quorum, and nine might have been 
dissenting had they been summoned.** 

You have taken it upon yourself to act as President otf 
the Council in receiving bills and messages from the 
General Assembly.*! 

By these methods you have rendered the Council useless 
in their legislative capacity of being that check and 
balance in government his Majesty intended they should 
eee te 


Van Dam’s Articles of Complaint constituted a deadly 
blow at Governor Cosby, what with his Minorca past added 
to his present troubles in New York, nor was he slow to 
recognize the fact. We have already seen how he was warned 
by the Board of Trade because of reports in the Journal. 
Fearing the effect of the Articles in London, he prompted 
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his confederates of the Council to draw up a point-by-point 
“refutation’’—which does not, however, actually refute any- 
thing fundamental, for if it deals validly enough with the 
trivialities, it sedulously avoids, or else flatly denies, the 
facts about Cosby’s maladministration and misdemeanors.** 
At the same time the Cosby Councillors appended a note 
that gives the Court Party’s version of the New York situa- 
tion: 


We have been, while we traced Mr. Van Dam through 
a labyrinth of detestable falsehoods, very often at a loss 
how to believe that a man of his years could forge so 
many and so notorious scandals, but we are to intorm 
your Grace that the resentment, malice and revenge of 
some of the wickedest men are thrown to his assistance. 
No government or administration can please these rest- 
less minds. Nothing will satisfy them but the power 
which they joyfully would exercise to the destruction or 
ruin of their fellow subjects. We beg your Lordship to 
be assured that we know, and daily are made more sen- 
sible, of our happiness under his Excellency’s admin- 
istration.*? 


During the year 1734 the quarrel between Governor 
Cosby and his enemies went on, and then in December he 
learned that Lewis Morris had sailed for England. Things 
were becoming more tense. The two factions had met head- 
on in another election contest, that for the Common Coun- 
cil of New York City, and again the Governor had 
suffered a humiliating defeat. Smarting with resentment, and 
goaded by mounting fury, he had promptly turned around 
and thrown himself on the one man who was vulnerable: he 
had jailed Peter Zenger on the charge of “‘seditious libel.” It 
the printer were convicted, that alone would justify Cosby, 
and compromise his opponents, in the eyes of the authorities. 
The leaders of the Zenger faction might join their printer in 
the city prison. At best the opposition press would be muz- 
zled, in which case the anti-Cosbyites would have to go out- 
side New York to have their pamphlets printed, while their 
newspaper must be destroyed. 
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There was no time to lose. The plan to send a personal 
representative to London should be implemented, Mortis 
being a satisfactory choice since he was already known in the 
British capital. Everything was done as secretly as possible, 
and Morris embarked clandestinely to prevent the Governor 
from taking any counter-measures.** 


The strategy for him to follow had been worked out in 
consultations with his colleagues. We know the generalities 
of the case he was to make against the Cosby administration, 
and they are of special interest as indicating how the Popular 
Party thought London should be approached. Here we find 
no trivialities such as those in the Articles of Complaint. 
Morris was to adhere strictly to criticisms that told: 


At a consultation between James Alexander, William 
Smith, and Lewis Morris Jun., as to the matters to be 
entrusted to Col. M—, it was determined that he should 
exert himself to procure among other things: The 
removal of the Governor if possible—his own restora- 
tion [to the Supreme Court]—the dissolution of the 
then existing Assembly—the removal of Francis Harison 
and Daniel Horsmanden from the Council of New York 
—instructions to Gov. Cosby to pass such laws as a new 
Assembly should conceive conducive to the welfare ot 
the people, and particularly an act for an annual or 
triennial Assembly, and some others of a special char- 
acter— to allow the Council to sit without him, and 
that their advice and consent should be required 
in conformity with his instructions— that the Governor 
should also be instructed not to set himself above the 
law—to grant new charters to the cities of New York and 
Albany—and that only by adhering to these directions 
could he hope to be retained in office.‘9 


Morris followed his instructions as well, apparently, as he 
could during almost two years in England. He was quickly 
disillusioned about the possibility of getting what he wanted. 
Being of a choleric and impetuous nature, he may have 
pressed his demands too warmly and eagerly; he may have 
been too obviously the partisan. But one reason why the 
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recall of Cosby could not be achieved was. that too many 
interests in London wanted him to stay where he was. In a 
letter to Alexander, Morris wrote: 


Everybody here agrees in a contemptible opinion of 
Cosby, and nobody knows him better, or has a worse 
opinion of him, than the friends he relies on; and it 
may be you will be surprised to hear that the most 
nefarious crime a Governor can commit is not by some 
counted so bad as the crime of complaining of it—the 
last is an arraigning of the Ministry that advised the 
sending of him.°° 


In order to placate Morris, it was suggested to him that he 
withdraw his indictment of Cosby in return for a promise 
that he himself should be appointed the first Governor of 
New Jersey under a separate jurisdiction. He refused the 
offer®! (although he did in fact achieve that office in 1738). 
On one point he was partially successful, that of his removal 


from the Supreme Court: a royal decree declared the reasons 
for it insufficient.*? But even so he was not reinstated. His 
mission to London was not a success. 

Perhaps the authorities, not at all enthusiastic about 
removing a Governor to begin with, were swayed by Cosby’s 
accusations against Morris, such as: 


Cabals were formed against the government, and a 
meeting of their factious men is still held several nights 
in the week at a private lodging which I have discov- 
ered, Alexander always present, and Morris, till he 
lately fled privately for England, in great fear as ‘tis 
publicly reported lest the printer of their seditious 
libels should discover him.** 


The Governor certainly had some success with his London 
defense. He was, after all, the Crown's executive on the spot, 
and that alone would have given his pronouncements an 
authority denied to the greatest magnates of the Popular 
Party. The burden of proof lay with them, That they 
thought they could meet the test is proven by the commission 
given to Lewis Morris. But, if the London authorities went 
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so far as to censure Cosby, they obviously felt inclined to 
accept his version of what was going on in New York: 


Colonel Cosby acquaints us in his letter that the said 
Alexander and his party have set up a printing press at 
New York, where the most virulent libels and most abu- 
sive pamphlets published against the Ministry and 
other persons of honor in England have been reprinted, 
with such alterations as served to inflame the people 
against the several branches of the legislature and the 
administration in that province. 

That factious cabals are secretly held several times a 
week in New York, at which Alexander is always pre- 
sent, as Morris was before his coming privately to 
England. 

Colonel Cosby further acquaints us that Rip Van 
Dam, Morris, Alexander, and others of their party, 
appear by their behavior to be disaffected to his 
Majesty’s government, and are daily exciting the people 
to sedition and riot.*‘ 


This passage, written while Lewis Morris was there to 
agitate for the contrary, comes close to a real endorsement ot 
Governor Cosby. 

Ironically, it was drawn up just a few weeks after the Gov- 
ernor had been condemned in New York—condemned 
explicitly on the score of the printing press about which he 
fulminated to the Board of Trade. 

The trial of the printer was the critical moment for all 
concerned, the leaders of both sides being as anxious about 
the outcome as was Peter Zenger himself. Cosby had done 
everything he could to ensure a verdict in his favor. The 
defense countered by bringing in the leading attorney ot 
Philadelphia, perhaps of the colonies, Andrew Hamilton. 
The common people of the city thronged the galleries as the 
proceedings began. 

What happened during that momentous August day is one 
of the most famous pages of American history. James 
Delancey, presiding as Chief Justice, displayed an open bias 
throughout, trying to make the trial run according to plan— 
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the Governor’s plan. Andrew Hamilton knocked the plan 
askew. He asked the jury to say whether or not, to its knowl- 
edge, the New York Weekly Journal had told the truth 
about the Cosby administration; and to declare on that basis 
whether or not Peter Zenger was guilty. The twelve citizens 
in the jury-box defied the Chief Justice, obeyed the defense 
attorney—and produced a verdict of “not guilty.” Zenger was 
a free man, the crowd began a delirious demonstration to 
show its satisfaction, and Andrew Hamilton was treated like 
a hero during his stay in New York.*® 

Here we are concerned, not with the development of a tree 
press (the most important consequence of the trial), but with 
the effect on Governor Cosby. He had suffered a crushing 
rebuke. His sword had turned into a boomerang. Having 
confidently looked for an end to the obnoxious newspaper, 
he found it justified in the most complete and unanswerable 
way—by the judgment of a group of men typical of those he 
governed. No longer was there any hope of silencing his crit- 
ics, or of arguing with any kind of plausibility that they were 
guilty of “‘seditious libel.’’ His defense was shattered on both 
fronts, for New York was sure to have a moral for London. 
The trial he forced with such demanding arrogance under- 
mined him, and a modest German printer became the sym- 
bol of his catastrophe—something the great Lewis Morris had 
been unable to engineer in face-to-face conferences with the 
British authorities. 

The verdict seems to have broken Cosby’s will. Already a 
sick man, suffering from pneumonia, he made no attempt to 
rouse himself for a renewal of the battle that had gone on 
from the beginning of his administration. He had never col- 
Jected the salary from Van Dam, he had lost the critical elec- 
tions, Alexander was still unpunished, Peter Zenger was 
beyond his reach, and a free press was definitely established 
in New York. Cosby was defeated, and he knew it. 

He did strike one last blow at the old enemy who had 
started the trouble: he suspended Rip Van Dam from the 
Council. Characteristically, the obstinate Dutchman refused 
to acknowledge the suspension, and challenged George 
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Clarke, the next ranking member of the Cow. cil (and a 
Cosby man), for the executive power in New York.°* 

William Cosby was, appropriately enough, the prime 
mover in the quarrel, but this time he was not personally 
involved, for he died—a discredited man, but still Governor 
of New York—on March 10, 1736. 


i“... it was his misfortune to live when the newspaper press was 
beginning to assert its power, and hostile public sentiment found expression 
concerning him which twenty or thirty years earlier it wi * have been 
impossible to embody in permanent form.” Herbert L. Osgood, %¢ American 
Colonies in the Eightheenth Century (New York: Columbia Un.. -rsity Press, 
1924), II, 445. 

2See John’ Bernard Burke's Genealogical and Heraldic Htstory of the 
Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland (London: various editions) 
under the heading “Cosby of Stradbally.” 

3 The man stands self-revealed in his correspondence with his superiors in 
London, for which see Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York, ed. E. B. O’Callaghan (Albany: Weed, Parsons, 1853-87) , 
V and VI, passim. The most perspicacious contemporary judgement on him 
is in Cadwallader Colden’s History of Governor William Cosby’s Administra 
tion and of Lieutenant-Governor George Clarke’s Administration through 
1737, NYHS Collections 1935, pp. 283-355. 

4 William Smith, The History of the Late Province of New York from its 
Discovery to 1762 (New York Historical Society: 1829-30), II, 1. This histor 
ian was the son of the William Smith who helped lead the fight against 
Cosby. 

5 History, p. 286. 

6 Colden is a witness to the fact. He wrote, before Cosby set sail from 
London, “I have a letter from Secretary to the Lords of Trade, who gives 
a very good character to our new Governor, and he hopes we shall be happy 
in him.” Letter to Mrs. John Hill, May 2, 1732. NYHS Collections 1934, 

. 200. 

7“By his efforts in England to prevent the passage of a sugar act disad- 
vantageous to the province he had rendered valuable and highly appreciated 
service to the New York colony, and therefore had prospects of a peaceful 
administration.” John F. Burns, Controversies between Royal Governors and 
Their Assemblies in the North American Colonies (Boston: Wright, Potter, 
1923) , p. 315. On the next page Burns adds, “In fact, in the beginning there 
had been positive rejoicing at his coming.” 

8 The phrase is Burns’, p. 315. 

9 Governor Cosby to the Duke of Newcastle, October 26, 1732. N. Y. Col. 
Does., V, 937. 

10 The main difficulty between them was the prolonged session of the same 
Assembly. Burns, pp. 318-20. 

11 Smith, U, 2. Cosby’s conduct caused resentment from the start. On his 
second day in New York he ordered his coachman to whip aside a farmer 
who impeded his passage along the street. Colden, History, p. 286. And he 
had a habit of treating the colonials with a haughtiness that Colden satirizes 
as “Spanish gravity.” Ibid, pp. 286-7. 

12 Smith, I, 2, and Osgood, II, 446-7. The importance of the Van Daim- 
Cosby controversy is indicated by Colden: “I have related this attair of 
Van Dam without breaking the thread of the story because it was the chiet 
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handle laid hold of to incite the people against the administration. But 
Colonel Cosby gave them fuel enough otherwise to blow up the fire by des- 
potic and imprudent acts.” History, p. 303. 

13 Osgood, II, 447, is a good brief analysis of Cosby’s logic. 

14 Cosby explicitly attributed the pecuniary motive to the recalcitrant Chief 
Justice in a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, May 3, 1733. N.Y. Col. Docs., 
V, 949. 

15 The Opinion and Argument of the Chief Justice of New York Concern- 
ing the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the said Province to determine 
ns in Equity (New York: 1733). This pamphlet was printed by Peter 

enger. 

16 N.Y. Col. Docs., V, 949. 

17 Lewis Morris to the Board of Trade, September 1, 1733. N.Y. Col. Docs., 
V, 955. Colden’s own account of the Council meeting is in his History, p. 289. 

18 Alexander never enjoyed the notoriety of Morris and Van Dam, but the 
Governor knew well enough where the most dangerous opposition to him 
originated: “Mr. James Alexander is the person whom I have too much 
occasion to mention. .. . No sooner did Van Dam and the late Chief Justice 
(the latter especially) begin to treat my administration with rudeness and 
ill-manners than I found Alexander to be at the head of a scheme to give all 
imaginable uneasiness to the government by infusing into, and making the 
worst impression on, the minds of the people. A press supported by him and 
his party began to swarm with the most virulent libels. . . .” Governor Cosby 
to the Board of Trade, December 6, 1734. N.Y. Col. Docs., V1, 21. The out- 
standing product of the hostile press was, of course, the New York Weekly 
Journal, printed by Peter Zenger, but edited by James Alexander. cf. the 
“Alexander-Zenger Papers” in the archives of the New York Public Library 
for data of the first importance on all this. 

19 It became famous as the lead story in the first issue, November 5, 1733, 
of the New York Weekly Journal. A commemorative ceremony was held at 
St. Paul's in 1933 during the Zenger bi-centenary, for which see the New 
York Times, October 29, 1933, p. 1. 

20 For details of the Westchester election see the Journal, supra, Smith, 
II, 7, and Osgood, II, 451. 

21 The file used here is that in the New York Public Library. The most 
complete account of the origin and career of the Journal is in Livingston 
Rutherfurd, John Peter Zenger, His Press, His Trial and a Bibliography of 
Zenger Imprints (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1904). See also Osgood, I, 452- 
62. 

22 Numbers 47 and 48. 

23 Secretary Popple to Governor Cosby, January 23, 1736. N.Y. Col. Docs., 
VI, 39-40. 

24 Governor Cosby to the Board of Trade, June 19, 1734. N.Y. Col. Docs., 
VI, 5. 

25 That week for the first and last time the Journal missed an issue. The 
next one carried an account of what had happened in Zenger’s own words— 
his well-known “apology.” to his readers. 

26 For this chain of events see A brief Narrative of the Case and Trial of 
John Peter Zenger, Printer of the New York Weekly Journal (New York: 
1736) . This first edition of the trial was printed by Zenger himself. A full 
reprint is in Rutherfurd, pp. 173-241. 

27 The popularity of Zenger’s cause is proven by the way in which his 
attorney, Andrew Hamilton, was feted by the people, rewarded by the Com- 
mon Council with the Freedom of the City, and saluted by the ships in New 
York harbor as he departed for Philadelphia. Rutherfurd, pp. 126-7. 

28 The Arguments of the Council for the Defendant, in Support of a Plea 
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to the Jurisdiction, Pleaded to a Bill filed in a Course of Equity at the Suit 
of the Attorney General, Complaint, against Rip Van Dam, Defendant, in the 
Supreme Court of New York: Printed by John Peter Zenger, M,DCC,XX XII. 
Rutherfurd, pp. 145-6. 

28 The Proceedings of Rip Van Dam, Esq; in Order for Obtaining Equal 
Justice of His Excellency, William Cosby, Esq. and Further Proceedings Con- 
cerning the Case of Rip Van Dam. Rutherfurd, pp. 146-7. 

30 Heads of Articles of Complaint Made by Rip Van Dam, Esq; on Lhurs- 
day the 30th of May, 1734, to the Committee of Grievances Appointed by the 
General Assembly for the Province of New York; Reduced to Writing by 
Order of the Said Committee; who also Ordered that a Copy thereof be served 
on the Chairman, and Mr. Justice Philipse. Rutherfurd, p. 151. 

31 Governor Cosby to the Duke of Newcastle, December 17, 1733. N.Y. Col. 
Docs., V, 974. The Articles were made known to Cosby and to the Board of 
Trade before they were printed. 

32 For the full text see N.Y. Col. Docs., V, 975-8. 

33 No. 30. 

34 No. 26. Cosby used the Jacobite argument against Alexander repeatedly, 
for example in his letter to the Duke of Newcastle, December 17, 1733. N.Y. 
Col. Docs., V, 975. 

36 No. 25. The Popular Party used the incident to argue that it left land- 
— — in a precarious situation. Colden, History, pp. 304-12. 

a —— Cosby to the Board of Trade, June 19, 1734. N.Y. Col. Docs., 

, 5- - 

38 Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21. 

39 No. 22. 

40 No. 26. 

41 No. 3. 

42 No. 6. 

#3 No. 8. The men Governor Cosby ignored were those of the Popular 
Party faction in the Council, principally Van Dam and Alexander. 

44 No. 10. : 

45 No. 15. 

46 The Council to the Duke of Newcastle, December 17, 1733. N.Y. Col. 
Docs., V, 979-83. The Councillors who signed this document were George 
Clarke, Francis Harison, Archibald Kennedy, James Delancey, Phillip Court- 
landt, Henry Lane and Daniel Horsmanden. 

47 Ibid., V, 984. Of the “refutation” Colden remarks, “In most cases they 
had no other excuse but that Governors before him had done the same, and 
in excuse of others advanced notorious falsehoods. But it was in itself so ful- 
some and full of such affected declamations in praise of Colonel Cosby's 
Worthy and Great Character that it could be of no use to him in England 
where he was well known, and could only serve to expose the signers of it. 
For this reason his friends in England never made use of it. This letter was 
afterwards printed and dispersed in New York, to the no little mortification 
of the signers.” History, pp. 301-2. 

48 Smith, II, 19. See the Journal and the Gazette during the subsequent 
weeks for an extended debate over the incident. 

49 The papers of Lewis Morris, Governor of the Province of New Jersey 
from 1738 to 1746, ed. William A. Whitehead (New York: Putnam, 1852), 
note pp. 22-3. 

50 Ibid., 24-5. 

51 Jbid., p. 26. But Colden, for one, was not so sure about Morris’ candor 
in reporting what happened in London. See his © 345. The diary 
kept by Robert Hunter Morris, Lewis’ son, has been edited by Beverley 
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McAnear under the title, An American in London. It is in The Pennsylvanta 
M ine of History and ee ae _. (April 1940) , p. 164 sq. 

52 November 26, 1735. N.Y. Co 

53 Governor Cosby to the Board of "Trade, December 6, 1734. N.Y. Col. 
Docs., V1, 21. 

54 The Lords of Trade to Queen Caroline, August 28, 1735. N.Y. Col. Docs., 
VI, 34-5. 

55 Note 27 supra. 

56 The Clarke-Van Dam antagonism almost precipitated civil war in the 
colony. See Colden, History, p. 346 sq., and Osgood, II, 465-9. 





SOME NOTES ON 
MAJOR-GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY 


THOMAS P. ROBINSON* 


EW patriots of the revolutionary period were more 
kK beloved than Major-General Richard Montgomery 
who fell in the unsuccessful American assault on 
Quebec on December 31, 1775. It is somewhat ironical that 
this heroic general, who ranked so high in the opinions of 
his contemporaries, should now occupy such an obscure 
place in the history of that conflict. It is true that all accounts 
of the Quebec campaign give proper credit to him,' but to 
date no historical scholar has seen fit to prepare an adequate 
biography of this gallant revolutionary figure. The brief 
sketches that are available hardly do justice to his memory.’ 
Richard Montgomery was born in Ireland on December 
2, 1738,° the third son of Thomas and Mary Franklyn Mont- 
gomery. The Montgomerys of Lifford, in Donegal, were well 
respected, as is indicated by the membership of both Thomas 
and Alexander, Richard’s father and elder brother respec- 
tively, in the Irish House of Commons. After having com- 
pleted his education at Trinity College in Dublin, Richard 
chose a mititary career. He received a commission as ensign 
in the Seventeenth Foot Regiment on September 21, 1756. 
With his regiment, he saw action at the siege of Louisbourg in 
1758, as well as in the Champlain campaign of the same year. 
Later, the young officer served in the West Indies, where he 
witnessed the capture of Martinique. Following two years 
of duty in New York, he returned to England in 1762. ‘There 
he became friends with such prominent Whigs as Charles J. 
Fox, Edmund Burke, and Isaac Barre. In 1772, feeling that 
his chances for promotion from captain to major were hope- 
less, Montgomery left the army and emigrated to the colony 
of New York.‘ 


* Dr. Robinson is Instructor in History and Assistant to the Dean, Uni- 
versity College of Arts and Science, New York University. 
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Having some means at his disposal, Montgomery acquired 
title to a sixty-seven acre farm at Kings Bridge in New York. 
Shortly after arriving in the colony, he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Janet Livingston, daughter of a distinguished and 
wealthy landowner, Robert R. Livingston. Courtship 
quickly followed friendship, and in formal eighteenth cen- 
tury style the young suitor requested Janet’s hand in mar- 
riage. No Livingston was apt to permit a daughter to marry 
without proper investigation of the prospective husband's 
background. The answers to the necessary inquiries were 
favorable, and in June, 1773, the gratified parent gave his 
consent to the wedding, which took place in the following 
month.° 

Following his marriage, Montgomery moved to Rhine- 
beck, New York, with ambitions of pursuing the quiet and 
studious life of a gentleman farmer. His hopes, however, 
were shortlived. A patriot by intellectual persuasion, as well 
as by family connections, he could not avoid involvement in 
the revolutionary crisis between Britain and her rebellious 
colonies. Although a newcomer to their midst, his neighbors, 
in 1775, elected him to serve in the New York Provincial 
Congress. His true talents, however, were not in the political 
arena, and, with the colonies hard pressed for experienced 
military leaders, it was almost inevitable that he should be 
drawn back to the military life. On the recommendation of 
the New York Provincial Congress, the Second Continental 
Congress appointed him a Brigadier-General in June, 1775.° 
Although reluctant to leave his home for the field of battle, 
the recent immigrant proved his patriotism, in contrast to 
many gentlemen of New York, by accepting the military 
appointment. On this occasion he is reported to have stated 
that he could not help but be obedient to the “will of an 
oppressed people.’ 

In September, 1775, Congress made the fateful decision to 
invade Canada. General Philip Schuyler took charge of the 
overall operation, with General Montgomery next in com- 
mand. The grand strategy called for Colonel Benedict 
Arnold to strike at Canada by way of the Maine wilderness, 
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while the forces under Schuyler and Montgomery were to 
proceed to Montreal and Quebec by way of the traditional 
Lake Champlain route. On first hearing of the daring plan 
Montgomery is said to have exclaimed: “God is with us 
indeed! A winter campaign in Canada. Posterity won't 
believe it.”’® 

General Schuyler’s health was poor, and as the campaign 
progressed, his vigorous understudy assumed direct com- 
mand of troop movements. Montgomery's previous military 
experience had been with trained British regulars, and, not 
unnaturally, he was dismayed by the poor quality of the sol- 
diers enlisted in the continental cause, a complaint echoed by 
other European commanders of American troops. His letters 
during the course of the campaign reflect the irritating frus- 
trations under which he labored in matters of discipline and 
supply.’° 

Montgomery, to his great credit, did not let the incredible 
difficulties of his situation reduce him to a state of grumbling 
inactivity; he proved himself an excellent leader, possessed 
of admirable judgment and inspiring audacity.1' The im- 
portant fortress of St. John’s, with its large stores of ammuni- 
tion, fell to the Americans in November, and on the last day 
of that month the victorious continentals marched into 
Montreal.** 

Although the hazards of any further campaigning were evi- 
dent to him, Montgomery deemed it imperative that Quebec 
be taken before the spring of 1776. An important purpose of 
the invasion was to win the Canadians to the colonial cause, 
and the intrepid general perceived that only a decisive show 
of strength, such as the capture of Quebec, would enlist their 
loyalties. It was important, too, that the latter city be con- 
trolled before the British gained time to send reinforcements. 
“I need not tell you,” the general wrote :to his brother-in- 
law, “that till Quebec is taken, Canada is unconquered.’’?* 

Quite possibly Montgomery envisioned the capture of 
Quebec as a grand climax to his own military career. His 
exploits in the field had won him the acclaim of American 
patriots. Certainly his adopted land could take pride in a 
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general whose troops had struck the colors of a British reg- 
ment at Montreal.’ General Schuyler, for one, appreciated 
his subordinate’s efforts and wrote that he could not, “‘esti- 
mate the obligations I lie under to General Montgomery for 
the many important services he has done and daily does.”’’” 
On another occasion Schuyler wrote that Montgomery's 
being in this Army has been the source of vast consolation to 
me 

The Continental Congress was not unmindful of the serv- 
ices its victorious commander had performed. John Hancock, 
president of Congress, was lavish in praise of Montgomery. 
‘These, Sir,’” he wrote with reference to the latter's victories, 
“are exploits so glorious in their execution, and so extensive 
in their consequences, that the memory of General Mont- 
gomery will doubtless be of equal duration with the remem- 
brances of the benefits derived from his command.”*? The 
governing body of the colonies expressed its cofidence in the 
conqueror of Montreal when, on December 9, 1775, it 
appointed him a Major-General.'® 

However much he delighted in his military successes, 
Montgomery nevertheless longed for the peaceful life of his 
New York home. Writing to his wife from his headquarters 
outside Quebec in December, 1775, he evidenced deep 
nostalgia: “I wish it were well over, with all my heart, and 
sigh for home like a New Englander.’’!* Later in the same 
month Montgomery made his intentions clear. Only a keen 
sense of duty kept him in the field. He expected to retire, but 
the specific date of his resignation would depend upon the 
result of the contemplated assault upon Quebec. ‘Should my 
good fortune give me success I shall as soon as possible return 
home,” he wrote to one of his relatives. If, however, at some 
point in the future the colonies found themselves in a crit- 
ical position, he would “always be ready to contribute . . . 
[his] mite to the Public Safety.”*° Once, obviously irritated, 
he wrote his brother-in-law that the difficulties of his com- 
mand had become so intolerably irksome “that I am deter- 
mined never more to burn my fingers with it at least till I 
see our affairs in a much worse position then they are at pre- 
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sent.””*? In his last letter to his wife he wrote again of his 
sincere wish “‘to sit by my own fireside.” Playfully he sug- 
gested Janet as his replacement in the field: “Shall I recom- 
mend you for a Brigadier?”’** 

Congress was anxious to have its most successtul military 
leader remain in the army. “They are sensible,” wrote 
Hancock, ‘‘that the loss of so brave and experienced an officer 
will be universally regretted, as a misfortune to all Amer- 
ica.’"* The elder Robert R. Livingston did not believe that 
his son-in-law could be spared as a commander, but ruetully 
he noted that the latter “seems fixed in his determination to 
quit the service and sighs for rural ease.’’** 

Montgomery’s firm intention to retire did not diminish 
his zeal as a military commander. He felt it necessary that 
his forces take Quebec before January. If he delayed beyond 
that time, the expiration of short term enlistments on Dec- 
ember 31 would leave him critically short of manpower.*° 
Military strategists might disagree as to the merits of the 
American plan for an assault on the lower town, but no one 
can doubt its daring. Neither can one refrain from admiring 
the courage of the harrassed leader and his suffering troops. 
In a blinding snowstorm, which he hoped would conceal the 
movement of his soldiers, Montgomery led three batallions 
of his ragged New Yorkers into battle on the morning of 
December 31, 1775.** Feeling that his own example might 
inspire his followers, he harangued them briefly and placed 
himself at their head.*" 

Neither eloquence nor courage were of much avail to 
Montgomery. The Americans crossed the first barrier with- 
out difficulty, but when they passed over the second, they 
were raked by British fire from well concealed positions. 
Montgomery fell dead in the first wave of shot. A member ot 
his party reported that “the fatal stroke of losing our Gen- 
eral, threw our troops into confusion, and we received our 
orders from Colonel Campbell to retire, with the loss of 
about fifteen men.’ Colonel Arnold, meanwhile, was 
attacking the lower town from a different quarter. After 
an initial advance, he suffered a serious wound, and his 
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troops were forced to retire.*S Before the morning had passed 
it was apparent that the American attack on Quebec was a 
disastrous failure. 

The deep respect and affection which Richard Montgom- 
ery had earned from those around him was clear in the 
comments of those close to the scene. Benedict Arnold, no 
respector of persons, paid him sincere tribute and opined 
that had not the general “received the fatal shot . . . the town 
would have been ours.’’*° General Schuyler was sorely 
grieved by the tragic fatality: “My amiable and gallant 
General Montgomery is no more. . . . My feelings on this 
unhappy occasion are too poignant to admit of expression. 
May Heaven avert any further evils.’’*! 

Lamentations were not confined to those closely associated 
with the slain leader. ‘““The loss of General Montgomery,” 
wrote the editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, “who well 
understood the duties of the soldier and the citizen and gen- 
erously endured the fatigues of one for the sake of securing 
the rights of the other, is greatly regretted by every lover ot 
mankind.”** The New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury 
published a long elegaic verse in the following vein: 

Why throbs each breast with agonizing woe? 
Montgomery's dead!—a name by all rever’d! 
By Patriots lov’'d—by dastard tyrant fear’d.** 


Throughout the revolutionary years the memory of Gen- 
eral Montgomery was evoked as a shining tribute to the 
spirit of liberty. In the months when the colonists debated 
the issue of independence a persuasive pamphlet appeared in 
Philadelphia under the title, A Dialogue between the Ghost 
of General Montgomery and an American Delegate in a 
Wood near Philadelphia. The dialogue is generally attri- 
buted to the pen of Thomas Paine, and certainly its phrase- 
ology is that of America’s most influential pamphleteer.** In 
1777, Henry Hugh Brackenridge published an heroic drama, 
entitled The Death of General Montgomery. Although a 
critical reader might have little use for the work as a theat- 
rical piece, he would agree that it indicates the high regard 
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in which Montgomery was held by his contemporanes.”*® Still 
another interesting verse in praise of Montgomery appears 
in Jedidiah Morse’s Life of Washington: 


Thy name, O MONTGOMERY 
Still in each heart shall be 
Prais’d in each breath. 

Though on the fatal plain 

Thou was’t untimely slain 

Yet shall thy virtue gain 

Rescue from death.*¢ 


“No one,” wrote Morse, “who fell a martyr to treedom in this 
unnatural conflict, was more sincerely, or more universally 
lamented.” 

The Continental Congress did not delay in recognizing 
General Montgomery’s contribution to the colonial cause. 
On January 22, 1776, a committee of three, including Robert 
R. Livingston and Benjamin Franklin, was appointed to 
“consider a proper method of paying a just tribute of grati- 
tude to the memory of General Montgomery.’** The Con- 
gress also appointed Dr. William Smith, Provost of the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia, to deliver an oration 
in honor of the late commander. The address, given on 
February 19, 1776, was, according to one description, heard 
by a “very crowded Assembly consisting of the principal 
Ladies of the City, the Congress, General Assembly, Com- 
mittees of Safety and Inspection, the Professors and Students 
of the College, and the four Batallions of Militia.’*? In 
describing the event, the Gazette and Mercury, in somewhat 
singular prose, commented that “several Pieces of Solemn 
Music were performed before and after the Oration, which 
added much to the entertainment.”’*° 

On January 25, 1776, the committee of Congress recom- 
mended that a monument be obtained from Paris, “‘with an 
inscription, sacred to his [Montgomery's] memory, and 
expressive of his amiable character and heroick achieve- 
ments.’’*! In the following year the monument was described 
as being “plain, but elegant, being done by one of the best 
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artists in Paris.’”’*? Some years later, Franklin observed that 
it had been admired in Paris “for its elegant antique simplici- 
ty of design, and the various beautiful marbles used in its 
composition.”*? The memorial was originally intended for 
the State House in Philadelphia, but, presumably as a result 
of transportation difficulties during the war, it never arrived 
at that place. Doctor Franklin thought the matter sufficiently 
important to have Robert R. Livingston “inquire after it, 
and get it put up somewhere.’”’** 

Evidently the Montgomery monument had been landed in 
North Carolina and had remained there for several years. In 
1784, subsequent to a directing act of Congress, the Superin- 
tendant of Finance issued instructions that it be erected in 
New York State. The arrangements provided that the state 
would determine the site for the memorial.*® Eventually, 
New York City accepted the honor of receiving the nation’s 
tribute to the revolutionary hero, and in 1787, with proper 
ceremonial accompaniment, the monument was erected in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, where it stands today.*® 

Although Richard Montgomery’s fame declined with 
the passage of time, there were occasional remembrances ot 
his sacrifice to the cause of American liberty. With great fer- 
vor, Irish societies toasted his memory at St. Patrick’s Day 
banquets, and politicians in search of the Irish vote invoked 
his memory in the spring and fall election periods.‘ 

The year 1818 saw a particularly touching revival of inter- 
est in Montgomery. In the previous year the New York Legis- 
lature had requested Canadian authorities to permit the 
removal of the general’s remains to American soil. The 
request was granted, and in 1818 the body was exhumed and 
taken to New York City. In Albany, where the body was laid 
in state, the old coffin was enclosed in a new casket, bearing 
a fitting inscription: 


The State of New York 
In honor of 
General Richard Montgomery 
Who fell gloriously fighting for the Independence and 
Liberty of the United States before the Walls of Quebec, 
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on the 3lst day of December, 1775; Caused these 
remains of this Distinguished Hero to be conveyed trom 
Quebec, and deposited, on the 8th day of July, in St. 
Paul’s Church, in the city of New York, near the monu- 
ment erected to his memory by the United States.** 


On the sixth day of July the body, accompanied by a mil- 
itary escort, was placed on board the steamboat, Richmond, 
which proceeded slowly down the Hudson. As it passed 
Barrytown, a melancholy figure, with the aid of a spyglass, 
observed its transit from her home, located a short distance 
off the Hudson. The desolate witness was Janet Livingston 
Montgomery, who requested that she be left alone in her 
grief, as tearfully she recalled the memory of her lost hero. 
So deep was her anguish that she fainted on the spot.*® 

The bustling metropolis planned appropriate obsequies 
for the reinterment. A group of leading citizens, meeting 
with representatives of a number of the city’s societies, 
arranged the ceremonies. On July 8th, as guns in the har- 
bor’s forts were fired and as bells of the different churches 


toned a mournful dirge, the solemn cortege wound its way 
through the streets of lower New York. The terminal point 
of the processional, fittingly, was St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
where the body was placed in its final burial place, near the 
monument which had previously been erected to Mont- 
gomery.°° 
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THE PROTOTYPE OF HARVEY BIRCH 


WARREN S$. WALKER” 


Fenimore Cooper, none has been the subject of more 

controversy than Harvey Birch, hero of The Spy. 
From the time he was introduced to the public in 1821 until 
the present, readers have puzzled over his identity. Who 
was this secret agent of the Revolution whose story had been 
told to Cooper by his aged friend John Jay?! Noting that 
“since the original publication of The Spy, there have ap- 
peared several accounts of different persons who are sup- 
posed to have been in the author’s mind while writing the 
book,” Cooper insisted that he had never been told the 
agent’s name and, therefore, had not patterned Harvey Birch 
after anyone known to him.’ But regardless of how much 
Cooper knew about his model, or how much he admitted 
knowing, it now seems likely that there was a real-life orig- 
inal. 

Within a few years, most of the “different persons” who 
pretended to be the prototype of Harvey had abandoned 
their claims in favor of the most convincing candidate for 
the honor, one Enoch Crosby. Soon after the novel was 
published Crosby announced that he was Harvey Birch, and 
he played the role throughout the remainder of his life, even 
appearing in New York City on special invitation, he said, 
to take a bow at the revived stage presentation of The Spy in 
1826. He had been a member of the American Secret Service 
—a sworn deposition to that effect secured a pension for him 
in 1832—and aided by Barnum’s cleverly fraudulent biog- 
raphy, he proved to the satisfaction of a majority of his con- 


(): THE many memorable characters created by James 


* Dr. Walker, Professor of English and Chairman of the Humanities 
Division, Blackburn College, and a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Folklore Society, holds his doctorate from Cornell University and will 
be remembered for a paper on “Elements of Folk Culture in Cooper's Novels” 
delivered at the Cooper centennial meeting of the Association at Cooperstown 
in 1951. 
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temporaries that he was the subject of Cooper's book.‘ His- 
torians of Westchester County, New York, both scholarly 
and folk, willingly accepted his account, and even into the 
twentieth century have continued the tradition that Crosby 
was the anonymous agent of Jay’s tale.° Unfortunately for 
the tradition, a thorough piece of scholarship by Tremaine 
McDowell proved beyond all reasonable doubt that Crosby 
was an impostor.* And since Crosby was the last recognized 
pretender, his study necessarily concluded that Harvey 
Birch was, except perhaps for a few details, entirely a ficti- 
tious character. With McDowell's initial thesis I have no 
argument: The Crosby story was a hoax perpetrated largely 
by his biographer, H. L. Barnum, after the success of Coop- 
er’s novel. Evidence has come to begiit since McDowell's re- 
search, however, that points toward a bigger borrowing by 
Cooper from fact than from fancy. Whatever features of his 
character Cooper shaped, whatever motifs incarnate the gen- 
eral myth of the Revolutionary spy, Harvey Birch seems also 
to have had a flesh-and-blood original. 

In its bare outline, the story of Harvey Birch as it ap- 
pears in The Spy can be quickly sketched. In the year 1780 
Harvey is engaged in a program of espionage for General 
Washington in Westchester County, the so-called ‘‘Neutral 
Ground” of New York State. Because his trade is an itinerant 
one, it is assumed that his continual movement through the 
area will not be questioned. It is questioned almost imme- 
diately, however, and as a result of the misunderstanding that 
ensues, Harvey and his dying father are cruelly persecuted. 
Involvement in the personal affairs of people in both Patriot 
and Tory camps complicates even further the inherently 
complex existence of a spy. Ironically, he is hunted by his 
fellow Continentals as well as by the British; only Wash- 
ington and his staff, cognizant of his mission, trust him com- 
pletely. So delicate, in fact, are the relationships he maintains 
in his espionage and counterespionage that, for the safety of 
all concerned, his true role may not be revealed even after 
the war ends, and he lives the rest of his life under the palc 
stigma of suspicion. In spite of the hardship and suffering he 
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endures, he idealistically refuses the gold Washington offers 
as payment for his services. Devoid of all specific incident, 
this is essentially the experience of Harvey Birch which must 
be matched in the biography of anyone who is to be establish- 
ed as his original. 

Failure to take at face value this core of the story as 
Cooper received it from Jay has hitherto precluded the suc- 
cess of hunters for Harvey's historical source. If strictly 
guarded anonymity actually was a peculiar feature of the 
original—Cooper, in his Preface, speaks of Jay’s “necessarily 
suppressing the name of his agent” even before a Congres- 
sional committee—then it is fruitless to look for him on the 
lists of the well-known spies. This is a point that cannot be 
overstressed. Thus, not only Crosby but the ten other West- 
chester County agents investigated carefully by McDowell 
should also have been ruled out, almost automatically, as 
possibilities by virtue of their general recognition. This like- 
wise eliminates John Champe, recently suggested as Har- 
vey’s model, whose war record was published in Henry Lee's 
Memoirs in 1812.7 Paradoxically, to have qualified as the 
prototype of Harvey Birch was to have gone through life 
unidentified as such. The search, then, should have been 
among the shadowy figures of the espionage service, not 
among those shining in the national limelight. 

In 1930, the same year that McDowell wrote his influen- 
tial article on Harvey Birch, Morton Pennypacker, an his- 
torian of New York State, finally identified, with substan- 
tial evidence, a mysterious super-spy whose pseudonym ap- 
pears frequently in the correspondence of Washington.* 
Pennypacker felt that his find threw light on the origins of 
Birch, and he pointed out two or three similarities between 
his subject and the hero of Cooper's novel. For some unex- 
plainable reason, the findings of Pennypacker have been 
utterly ignored by literary scholars. None of the three full- 
length biographies of Cooper that have appeared since 1930 
has even mentioned Pennypacker’s discovery when discuss- 
ing The Spy, and his books appear nowhere in the standard 
bibliographies of American literature. If some of Penny- 
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packer’s statements about André and Arnold are without 
verification, much of his work with the less colorful figures 
is well documented. What I wish to do in this brief study is 
to emphasize the value of Pennypacker’s contribution and 
to develop his passing references to The Spy. 

Perhaps the most important of all Washington’s secret 
sources of military information in New York State during the 
Revolutionary War was “Samuel Culper.” Actually, this 
signature endorsed the letters of not one man but two, 
Abraham Woodhull and Robert Townsend.?® Although 
Woodhull distinguished most of his messages by signing 
them “Samuel Culper, Sr.”, and Townsend his with “Sam- 
uel Culper, Jr.”, both used the same pseudonym for many 
of their first letters.1! It is indicative, in a sense, of their 
very close cooperation, for the Culpers usually functioned as 
a single espionage unit. They were a competent team, well 
coordinated and precise in their operation. Time and again 
in the directives to his staff, Washington refers to one or the 
other of them, and always in a manner that reveals his con- 
fidence in their work and personal integrity. Their service 
to the American high command was not forgotten after the 
war by those who knew about it, nor were their melodrama- 
tic adventures. It could well have been selected features of 
the Culpers’ story, passed on by John Jay (perhaps in slightly 
altered form for security reasons), that Cooper used as a 
basis for his narrative of Harvey Birch. 


In the fall of 1778 General Washington directed Major 
Benjamin Tallmadge, Second Regiment, Light Dragoons, to 


make arrangements for securing military intelligence in New 
York State. 


This year (1778) I opened a private correspondence 
with some persons in New York which lasted through 
the war. How beneficial it was to the Commander-in- 
Chief is evidenced by his continuing the same to the 
close of the war. . 


My station was in the country of Westchester, and 
occasionally along the shores of the Sound.?” 
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Tallmadge was a native of New York, born at Brookhaven, 
in Suffolk County, Long Island, and it is not surprising that 
when he began selecting agents whom he could trust implic- 
itly, he chose many fellow Long Islanders, among them 
Abraham Woodhull of Setauket and Robert Townsend of 
Oyster Bay. To quibble that Setauket and Oyster Bay are not 
in Westchester County would be to labor the obvious while 
misunderstanding the organization of the secret service. 
New York City, Westchester County, and the adjacent shore 
of Long Island—whale boats plied back and forth across the 
Sound—were all part of the same territorial unit for espio- 
nage, and it was this triangle which was placed under the 
command of Major Tallmadge, alias John Bolton. In this 
same triangle occurred nearly all of the intrigue that culmin- 
ated in the execution of Major André and the desertion ot 
Benedict Arnold, and a novel set anywhere within its con- 
fines would acquire, quite gratuitously, a romantic glow. That 
Cooper shifted the scene slightly within this history-laden 
area to the site of his new home, acquired by marriage into 
the DeLancey family, is neither surprising nor particularly 
significant. When John Jay spoke of “Westchester County” 
he undoubtedly referred to the whole geographical unit of 
which Westchester County proper formed the principal part. 


Of the pre-Revolutionary lives of Woodhull and Town- 
send we know no more, nor do we need to for our purpose 
here, than we do of Harvey Birch’s. The correspondence to, 
from, and about them which is available concerns almost 
exclusively their wartime experiences. It is known that both 
before and after the outbreak of hostilities Townsend was a 
travelling merchandiser, usually buying rather than selling, 
for tne wholesale grocery, clothing and building supplies 
bu .ness of his father Samuel Townsend. Although he was 
not actually a pack peddler, like Harvey Birch, he was an 
itinerant merchant, and his position as such struck Washing- 
ton as a particularly appropriate one for a spy. 


It is net my opinion that Culper Junr. should be 
advised to give up his present employment. I should 
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imagine that with a little industry, he will be able to 
carry on his intelligence with greater security to him- 
self and greater advantage to us under the cover of his 
usual business, than if he were to dedicate himself 
wholly to the giving of information. It may afford him 
opportunities of collecting intelligence that he could 
not derive so well in any other manner. It prevents also 
those suspicions which would become natural should 
he throw himself out of the line of his present employ- 
ment.?* 


That Washington's judgment was sound soon became evi- 
dent, for most of the information Townsend supplied was 
picked up under the cloak of “business as usual.’ Allowing 
some slight distortion for disguising the facts, then, Birch’s 
occupation was sufficiently similar to Townsend's to be note- 
worthy. 

Soon after he was engaged for espionage duty, Townsend 
was stationed in New York City. There he collected news 
about British shipping, troop movements, and civilian 
morale, and relayed this to Woodhull, his partner on Long 
Island. Woodhull was responsible for sending Townsend's 
dispatches, along with whatever intelligence of the Island he 
himself had gathered, across the Sound to Tallmadge, who 
then conveyed them to Washington, wherever he happened 
to be at the time." For Townsend’s reports this route was 
the longer way around the triangle but, relatively, the safer 
way, for on a north-south line between the city and American 
Headquarters on the Hudson lay a heavy concentration of 
British forces. In The Spy the Americans along the river are 
referred to as “‘the party above,” and the British as “the 
party below.” Woodhull’s job was still an extremely danger- 
ous one, however, for if he did not have to pass through regu- 
lar British military lines, he did have to operate in predom- 
inantly Loyalist territory. The pursuit-and-escape theme ol 
The Spy may well have been taken from the adventures of 
Woodhull and his aides. He was continually being surprised 
by patrols and foraging parties from British garrisons,’* and 
he was in even more danger from the organized banditry 
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licensed by both sides as land-going privateers to prey on 
enemy civilian supplies. Of the latter, the “Cowboys” were 
British partisans, and the “Skinners” sympathizers with the 
Patriots, but comprised largely of floaters and ne’er-do-wells, 
they served their own interests more often than those of any 
cause. Seldom did they legalize their depredations by 
accounting for them to their superiors, and, worse than that, 
their forays were as frequently on the stores of friendly civil- 
ians as on those of their opponents. Freebooters out of con- 
trol, they were the scourge of the countryside, hated by 
everyone. Woodhull, in a letter of October 29, 1779, com- 
plained to Washington about useless looting of Tory homes 
by Skinners. 


Night before last a most horrid robbery was commit- 
ted on the houses of Coll. Benj. Floyd and Mr. Seton 
by three whale boats from your shore. . . . From the best 
judgment I can form, they took to the value in money, 
household goods, Bonds and Notes of three thousand 
pounds. They left nothing in the house that was port- 
able. .. 


I cannot put up with such a wanton waste of property, 
I know they are the enemy’s [sic] to our cause, but yet 
their property should not go amongst such villains. 
I beg you would exert yourself and bring them to jus- 
tice.1¢ 


Tallmadge added to this observation when he forwarded it 
to headquarters. 


With respect to the robbery lately committed at 
Setauket, as related by C. Senior, I have additional 
accounts of the same from others. In addition to the 
crime of plundering the distressed inhabitants of Long 
Island, the perpetrators of such villainy never bring 
their goods before any court for tryal and condemna- 
tion, but proceed to vend them at option. This species of 
Privateering. . .is attended with such numberless bad 
consequences, that to a gentleman of your Excellency’s 
feelings, I am confident I need not state them. . . .™” 
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Besides the British, the Cowboys, and the Skinners, there was 
still another potential source of danger: the American regu- 
lars. Since most of their activity was in British territory, the 
Culpers and their assistants pretended sympathy with the 
Tories, a device which could have boomeranged if they had 
mistaken their auditors, as one of them once did. Since Har- 
vey wears with convincing ease the mask of a British spy, he 
does not know the Culpers’ terror of detection by the king's 
troops, but the Skinners, the Cowboys, and the Continentals 
harass him in much the same way as they did his models. 

In The Spy Harvey Birch is beset by Skinners a number 
of times. Thinking him a royal spy—as far as the world is 
concerned, he is one—they eventually rob him of all his sav- 
ings.'* The Cowboys he manages to elude until nearly the 
end of the book when a company of them capture him and a 
stray Skinner. A pass signed by Sir Henry Clinton frees 
Harvey, but he is ordered to depart promptly and he is 
threatened with death if he tries to rescue the Skinner, whom 
they hang.’® In the Culper story, Woodhull was molested by 
irregulars, both British and American. Tallmadge reported, 
on April 21, 1779, an attack on Woodhull apparently made 
by Skinners. 


There are some men on this side of the Sound who 
conduct most villionously [sic] toward the inhabitants 
of Long Island by lying on the road and robbing the 
inhabitants as they pass. C [ulpe] r was the other day 
robbed of all his money near Huntington, and was glad 
to escape with his life.2° 


The following April Woodhull was growing increasingly 
fearful of violence from Cowboys.*! In the novel Skinners 
loot and burn “The Locusts,” the residence of Harvey's pro- 
British friends, the Whartons.** In the account of the real- 
life spy, it was Skinners, according to Woodhull’s letter 
quoted above, who stole a small fortune in personal property 
from the home of his Loyalist neighbors, the Floyds. ‘The 
fire, with the opportunity it created for rescuing trapped 
maidens, was simply a fictional maneuver by Cooper to fur- 
ther the love plot of his romantic leads and did not occur in 
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the historical episode. Another similarity, perhaps coinci- 
dental but certainly worthy of mention, exists betwcen the 
historical Fioyds and their counterparts, the Whartons, at 
this juncture. In each of these families one member is a 
British officer held prisoner by the Americans but home 
when the raid occurs. Henry Wharton, secretly home on fur- 
lough, is detected and captured by Continental dragoons 
who keep him under guard.** Benjamin Floyd, although 
allowed more freedom of movement, was also a prisoner of 
war. “One of the gentlemen who was plundered was Col. 
Floyd, who not long since was brot. over a Prisoner, and is 
now on Parole.’’*4 

The general attitude of the American regulars toward 
Harvey is well expressed by Captain Lawton’s command, 
‘Harvey Birch—take him, dead or alive!’’** Because he feels 
it is his duty to conceal his identity permanently, even 
though Washington has issued him a pass for emergencies, 
it is his lot to be “hunted like a beast in the forest,” as he 
says.*° He falls twice into the hands of American dragoons— 
he was delivered to them once for a reward of £50—and twice 
he manages to escape by trickery. Since no one among the 
Culpers and their assistants ever posed as a royal agent, the 
ironic situation of having a Patriot mistakenly persecuted 
by other Patriots did not continually recur. It happened 
just once when the inexperienced James Townsend, carrying 
a message for his cousin Robert, overstressed in his anxiety 
his feigned Tory sympathy. Captured by the ardently Amer- 
ican family with whom he was staying at the time, he was 
delivered to the nearest company of American troops who 
detained him until his loyalty to their cause was vouched for 
by the Commander-in-Chief himself.*? It must be admitted 
that where the relationship with the American army is con- 
cerned, the analogy between history and fiction is not as 
close as it is elsewhere. 

The Wharton family includes two attractive daughters, 
Frances and Sarah, and it is they who constitute the female 
side for the love conflict in the novel. Frances, a Patriot, 
eventually marries Major Dunwoodie who commands a 
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company of American dragoons. Sarah, like her father and 
captive brother, is at first a Loyalist, and her affection is di- 
rected toward British Colonel Wellmere who stays tempo- 
rarily at “The Locusts.” Their nuptials are cancelled at the 
altar, however, when Harvey Birch reveals that Wellmere 1s 
already married and that his wife has followed him to Amer- 
ica. Sarah, disappointed and distracted, receives little atten- 
tion after this from the omniscient narrator until the very 
last chapter of the book, thirty-three years later, when her 
name is brought up by Captain Wharton Dunwoodie (son of 
Frances) and his friend, Lieutenant Tom Mason. Her unfor- 
tunate affair is alluded to, and then we learn that since the 
War her hand has been sought, unsuccessfully, each year on 
Valentine’s Day by Colonel Singleton. The Colonel—he was 
a Captain during the Revolution—was a secondary figure 
during the main action of the story, and he is probably 
employed here as Sarah’s perennial suitor simply for pur- 
poses of character economy. The important point is that 
Sarah indulges a broken heart for the rest of her life, never 
marrying.** It is more than likely that when Cooper drew 
his picture of Sarah Wharton he had in mind another Sarah. 
When British officers were quartered in the home of Robert 
‘Townsend at Oyster Bay, it was his two lovely sisters, Audrey 
and Sarah, who kept peace between them and the rest of the 
family. The more winsome of the two was Sarah Townsend 
whose charms were so effective that they drew several roman- 
tic tributes, scratched permanently on the window panes 
with a diamond, from the officers. Significantly, the Colonel 
in charge, John Graves Simcoe, openly declared his esteem in 
a lengthy Valentine verse, still preserved and always an item 
of interest among the Townsends and their friends.** Simcoe, 
unmarried at the time, was not, like Wellmere, an attempted 
bigamist, though in the minds of Long Island Pariots he was 
even more of a villain, for the foraging parties of his Queen's 
Rangers stripped the countryside of its cattle and crops. Like 
her reincarnation in Cooper's world, Sarah ‘Townsend, cher- 
ishing the memory of her lost Redcoat lover, never mar- 
ried.*° (A tradition, very strong but not fully substantiated, 
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credits Sarah with supplying Robert with information she 
overheard about British plans to capture West Point, infor- 
mation which eventually, through Tallmadge’s agents, con- 
tributed to the capture of André.)*! It is difficult to believe 
that the similarities between the two Sarahs are entirely coin- 
cidental. 

If able spies are such immanently elusive beings that they 
escape most dangers, their more accessible families are often 
victimized, especially if they are not protected by the infiu- 
ence of a Sarah Townsend. A number of times in their 
attempt to capture Harvey, the Patriots keep his home under 
closest surveillance, much to the discomfort of the elde 
Birch. 

The father of Harvey had been greatly molested in 
consequence of the suspicious character of the son. But 
notwithstanding the most minute scrutiny into the con- 
duct of the old man, no fact could be substantiated 
against him to his injury, and his property was too small 
to keep alive the zeal of patriots by profession.** 


But the Skinners are not as scrupulous as the regulars. After 
the American guard is lifted, they invade the house, rob Har- 
vey of his life’s savings, and hasten by their disturbance the 
death of his ailing father. In the Culper parallel an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to ambush Woodhull at his home 
in Setauket, and here, as in the novel, robbery and abuse of 
the spy’s parent was involved. 


On the 24 of April John Wolsey returned from Con- 
necticut, being Paroled . . . and lodged information 
against me before Coll. Simcoe of the Queen’s Rangers, 
who thinking of finding me at Setauket came down, but 
happily I set out for N. York the day before his arrival, 
and to make some compensation for his voige he fell 
upon my father and plundered him in a most shocking 
manner.” 

At the war’s end, when he concludes his secret mission, 
Harvey Birch resolutely refuses to accept from Washington 
any financial compensation. Serving the Patriot cause has 
been its own reward.** The same idealism may have 
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motivated Culper Junior, for though Woodhull was 
belatedly remunerated in 1790, there is no evidence that 
Townsend ever received for his work more than a small 
amount occasionally to pay part of his living expenses in 
New York City.*° He had been promised, among other 
things, post-war preferment for public office, if he desired 
it.** Townsend was probably one of those referred to by 
Washington when he made the following note in his account 
book in 1783: 


Before these acc fount] s are finally closed, justice and 
propriety call upon me to signify that there are persons 
within the British lines if they are not dead or re- 
moved, who have a claim upon the Public under the 
strongest assurances of compensation from me for their 
services in conveying me private intelligence; and 
which when exhibited I shall think myself in honor 
bound to pay. 

Why these claims have not made their appearance 
ere this .. . I know not. -—— But I have thought it an 
incumbent duty upon me to bring the matter to view 
that it may be held in remembrance in case such claims 
should hereafter appear. G. W———n.37 


If it was not idealism that motivated Townsend, the only 
other logical explanation is that he resolved to preserve 
forever his anonymity—and such an explanation would not, 
of course, weaken his resemblance to Harvey Birch. 


But granting that mere chance could not have caused so 
close a parallel in so many instances, one might still object 
to borrowing by Cooper on the grounds that the Culper 
drama was not general information until recently. There is 
reason to think, however, that Cooper was permitted to know 
a good bit more about his models than he conceded in his 
preface of 1831, a preface admittedly written in defense and 
in annoyance at such opportunistic claimants to glory as 
Enoch Crosby. Cooper was a very intimate friend of the Jay 
family: he had known them all his life; he and William Jay 
had been two of the small group of boys in the private acad- 
emy of the Reverend William Ellison, Rector of St. Peter’s, 
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Albany; he and the Jays were Westchester County neighbors 
at the time The Spy was written. If old Judge Jay, reminisc- 
ing in his retirement about the great war that had passed, 
were to confide some of its secrets to anyone, what more 
likely recipient could he have selected than James Fenimore 
Cooper? Nor was John Jay Cooper's only possible source ot 
data about these Revolutionary figures. Cooper’s wife was a 
first cousin once removed of Mary Floyd who married one of 
the principals in the Culper story, Major Benjamin Tall- 
madge himself. Having handled all communications between 
Washington’s headquarters and the Culpers, Tallmadge 
knew about them and about their adventures in far greater 
detail than did even John Jay, and it is not unlikely that 
whispered tales of these exploits formed a family tradition to 
which Cooper fell heir when he married Susan DeLancey in 
1811. If so, the “in group,” recognizing the carefully veiled 
parallel, must have enjoyed the novel as a tour de force ot 
disguise equal to any achieved by either its hero or his 
models. 

Even before Pennypacker unmasked the Culpers, the his- 
torical account of these men, found in the Washington papers, 
corresponded closely enough with the fable of The Spy to 
justify the hypothesis that Cooper was indebted to something 
more specific than the general body of floating legend about 
Revolutionary espionage in the Neutral Ground. With the 
support of the biographical evidence that became available 
upon identification of Woodhull and Townsend, it is pos- 
sible to move beyond hypothesis and offer a definite theory 
that “Samuel Culper” provided Cooper with the prototype 
of Harvey Birch. 

“1"In the discharge of the novel duties which now devolved on him, Mr. 
[Jay] had occasion to employ an agent whose services differed but little from 
those of a common spy. . . . He was poor, ignorant, so far as the usual in- 
struction was concerned; but cool, shrewd, and fearless by nature. It was his 
office to learn in what part of the country the agents of the crown were 
making their efforts to embody men, to repair to the place, enlist, appear 
zealous in the cause he affected to serve, and otherwise to get possession of 
as many of the secrets of the enemy as possible. The last he of course com- 
municated to his employers, who took all the means in their power to coun- 


teract the plans of the English, and frequently with success. 
“It will readily be conceived that a service like this was attended with 
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great personal hazard. In addition to the danger of discovery, there was the 
daily risk of falling into the hands of the Americans themselves. . . . In fact, 
the agent of Mr. [Jay] was several times arrested by the local authorities; 
and, in one instance, he was actually condemned by his exasperated country- 
men to the gallows. Speedy and private orders to his gaoler alone saved him 
from an ignominious death. He was permitted to escape; and this seeming, 
and indeed actual, peril was of great aid in supporting his assumed charac- 
ter among the English. By the Americans in his little sphere, he was de- 
nounced as a bold and inveterate Tory. In this manner he continued to 
serve his country in secret during the early years of the struggle, hourly 
environed by danger and the constant subject of unmerited opprobrium. 

“In the year 1779 Mr. [Jay] was named to a high and honorable employ- 
ment at a European court. Before vacating his scat in Congress, he reported 
to that body an outline of the circumstances related, necessarily suppressing 
the name of his agent, and demanding an appropriation in behalf of a man 
who had been of so much use, at so great a risk. A suitable sum was voted, 
and its delivery was confided to the chairman of the secret committee. 


“Mr. [Jay] took the necessary means to summon his agent to a personal 
interview. They met in a wood at midnight. Here Mr. [Jay] complimented 
his companion on his fidelity and adroitness; explained the necessity of their 
communications being closed; and finally tendered the money. The other 
drew back, and declined receiving it. “The company has need of all its 
means,’ he said; ‘as for myself, I can work, or gain a livelihood in various 
ways.’ Persuasion was useless, for patriotism was uppermost in the heart of 
this remarkable individual; and Mr. [Jay] departed, bearing with him the 
gold he had brought, and a deep respect for the man who had so long 
hazarded his life, unrequited, for the cause they served in common.”—The 
Spy (New York, 1859), pp. vii-ix. 
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bloody engagements, but occasionally the years of 
horror were lightened by campaigns that, were it not 

for the casualties, would have passed for opéra bouffe. The 
early stages of Brigadier General Ambrose E. Burnside’s 
expedition to Roanoke Island in January, 1862, produced 
ludicrous mishaps and confusions more worthy of comic 
opera than serious campaigning. One of the more amusing 
fiascoes preliminary to Burnside’s movement was the series 
of misfortunes that befell the 53rd Regiment, New York 
Volunteers, more commonly known in its day as 
“D’Epineuil’s Zouaves.”’ , 
In the summer of 1861, after the Union rout at Bull Run 
pointed up the need for reorganization, training, and leader- 
ship in the Federal army, Lincoln turned to Major General 
George B. McClellan. As commander of the Division of the 
Potomac, McCellan emphasized drill and projected plans 
for operations against the Confederacy. Among his many 
plans was the pet scheme of organizing an amphibious divi- 
sion, principally to operate in the Chesapeake Bay. This 
Coast Division, accompanied and protected by a naval flo- 
tilla commanded by the Army, would land troops behind the 
Confederate lines and force a dispersal of the defenses, 
thereby weakening resistance to the southward movements 
of the Army of the Potomac. In laying this plan before Secre- 
tary of War Cameron, McClellan suggested that the Coast 
Division consist of two brigades, each made up of five regi- 
ments “of New England men, for the general service, but 
particularly adapted to coast service, the officers and men to 
be sufficiently conversant with boat service to manage steam- 


Te Civil War had more than its share of grim and 


* Dr. Gerald E. Wheeler and Dr. A. Stuart Pitt are professors in the 
Department of English, History and Government at the Uniied States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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ers, sailing vessels, launches, barges, surf-boats, floating bat- 
ceriea, etc... .” 

Though not exactly sanguine about the value of amphibi- 
ous operations, Lieutenant General Winfield Scott gave 
McClellan the green light. On September 12, 1861, Brigadier 
General Ambrose E. Burnside was ordered to New England 
“there to raise a force of two brigades of five regiments each.” 
Burnside found the New Englanders cooperative, particu- 
larly Governor Sprague in Burnside’s Rhode Island; but he 
was competing with Generals Benjamin F. Butler and T. W. 
Sherman who similarly were recruiting for amphibious expe- 
ditions of their own. Regiments once raised were pirated or 
shifted from one general to another, frequently confusing 
the War Department, and as often as not enraging the state 
governors or the colonels involved. But after a month of vig- 
orous recruiting activity, Burnside was able to move his head- 
quarters to New York City and there receive and transter 
incoming regiments to Coast Division headquarters in 
Annapolis or keep them in the New York area for training. 

In August, while General McClellan was taking the Divi- 
sion of the Potomac in hand, Lionel Jobert D’Epineuil, aged 
31 and recently arrived from France, received permission to 
form a regiment of New York Frenchmen. Convincing the 
War Department that he had served 17 years in the French 
army, D’Epineuil was enrolled as a provisional colonel and 
ordered to recruit his own regiment to be known as the 
D’Epineuil Zouaves. On October 16, 1861, though only halt 
filled, D’Epineuil’s unit was mustered into the federal serv- 
ice at New York City and designated the 53rd Infantry Regi- 
ment, New York State Volunteers. In leadership the 
regiment had a decidedly French flavor, but in inftantrymen 
the 53rd reflected the “melting pot” character of New York 
City and its environs. Probably to the eternal mystification ot 
the continental D’Epineuil, one company of Indians from 
the Tuscarora reservation of western New York joined the 
regiment to do battle for the Union. 

After being mustered in, the D’Epineuil Zouaves were sent 
to Camp Leslie on Staten Island to learn the way of the sol- 
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dier. In camp they were impressive because of their severe 
discipline, not too soldierly grounds, continuous brawling, 
and above all their distinctive and somewhat gaudy dress. A 
New York Daily Tribune reporter when visiting the Zouave 
camp was struck by the military bearing of the men standing 
sentry duty, and by such unmilitary appurtenances as signs in 
the middle of company streets declaring “Tombeau de !'es- 
clavage!”” But like all visitors, this particular newsman was 
dazzled by the uniform and wrote for his public: 


The costume is the real uniform of the Zouaves of the 
Guard, complete with short-hooded cloaks, yellow-tas- 
seled red fez, tan colored leggins, white gaiters, blue 
sash, vest, jacket, and baggy trousers. . . . It is a dress 
which gives the human figure a barbaric picturesque- 
ness. 


The regiment was originally to have consisted of 10 
infantry companies made up of three-year-enlistment men. 
Upon organization, however, the French regimental struc- 
ture was imposed, and the regiment consisted of two battal- 
ions of approximately 850 men each. When filled the 
regiment would have 1,732 men. D’Epineuil found that New 
York had been pretty well denuded of adventurous French- 
men, and by the middle of Nevember, when the first battal- 
ion embarked for Annapolis, there were only 130 sons of 
France on the rolls. As Lieutenant Colonel, Joseph Antoine 
Vigeuir de Monteil had enrolled with D’Epineuil and had 
helped recruit the regiment; third in command, theoretically 
to command the second battalion, was Major Jean Baptiste 
Cantel; and rounding out the command was Victor Vifquain 
as Adjutant, and Father Pievard as Chaplain. The regimental 
quartermaster and his assistants carried such Anglo-Saxon 
names as Merriam, Davis, and Smith. 

On November 16, 1861, the D’Epineuil Zouaves dazzled 
the crowds while strutting to pier 4 in New York City and 
boarded the transport Admiral for Burnside’s camp in 
Annapolis, Maryland. While at Camp Richmond on the out- 
skirts of Annapolis, discipline in the 53rd began to wane. 
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Incipient friction between D’Epineuil and his Lieutenant 
Colonel, some ten years his senior in age, kindled into flame. 
Accused and convicted of neglect of duty by a drumhead 
court-martial, de Monteil appealed to his superior, Brigadier 
General John G. Parke, and was cleared by a court of inquiry 
the last day of December, 1861. Colonel D’Epineuil and 10 
officers from the regiment tendered their resignations to 
Burnside in protest against de Monteil’s exoneration. Burn- 
side and Parke by now were quite aware of the problems 
within the Zouave regiment and threatened to accept the 
resignations unless withdrawn. D’Epineuil and his men beat 
a hasty retreat. D’Epineuil retaliated by ordering de Monteil 
to New York for recruiting duty to fill up the second battal- 
ion which was still under strength and thinning rapidly in 
view of the holiday season and the proximity to Baltimore 
and Washington. The final act of this duel ended with Gen- 
eral McClellan, at the behest of de Monteil, rescinding 
D’Epineuil’s order. In desperation, after an attempt to 
ambush him one evening had almost succeeded, de Monteil 
wrote personally and at length to McClellan and obtained 
results. The large numbers of deserters, AWOL’s, and ofh- 
cers and men under arrest in each morning report during 
December presented rather clear evidence that D’Epineuil 
was in trouble. 

Throughout the period from mid-November until the 
troops embarked in Annapolis during the first week of Janu- 
ary, 1862, the conglomerate of military power at Annapolis 
was referred to in the press as ‘“Burnside’s Expeditionary 
Force.” The size, composition, and equipment could not be 
hidden with the inadequate news censorship of the times, 
but the destination of the expedition remained a caretully 
guarded secret. As troops began to assemble, and with the 
passage of time, the Confederates were made aware through 
reports of spies and sympathizers that a big operation was 
being planned. Most ‘“‘educated guesses” were that Nortolk or 
the York River area would be the center of attack and one 
intelligence report to the Confederate Secretary of War 
warned that “ a meaner set of devils never lived than Butler 
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and Burnside. They would do anything to succeed—burn 
cities, murder men, women and children.” In concluding his 
report, the spy implored the southern leaders to “kill the 
devils incarnate wherever you find them.” 

Until early January, 1862, Burnside was as much in the 
dark about the destination of his force as the Contederate 
intelligence service. On January 7 he received full instruc- 
tions from General McClellan and was able to start his move- 
ment. Burnside was to sail down to Hatteras Inlet, ente1 
Pamlico Sound, seize Roanoke Island, and make forays 
against local Confederate communications, particularly the 
railroads and the Dismal Swamp Canal. This expedition, 
plus those of General Butler against New Orleans, General 
T. W. Sherman against Savannah, and McClellan later up 
the Yorktown peninsula, was part of McClellan’s grand 
strategy to divide and destroy the Confederacy by working 
from its perimeter toward the center. On the basis of earlier 
oral instructions the loading at Annapolis began, and the 
D'Epineuil Zouaves, over 700 strong, were crammed into 
spaces for 300 aboard the bark John Trucks. It was assumed 
that the trip would be six days at the most, and the Coione! 
believed his hardy Zouaves could stand the confinement for 
that short time. 

Bad luck plagued the unhappy Zouaves from the moment 
the John Truck’s anchor was weighed on January 9th. The 
vessel grounded briefly while leaving the Annapolis Roads, 
staying long enough for a few Annapolitan businessmen to 
recover loans. In a thick fog off Cove Point in the Chesa- 
peake Bay, the John Trucks ran hard aground again and 
required a day to be pulled free. Arriving at Fort Monroe on 
January 13, the Zouaves found they had missed the main 
body of the expedition by one day. On the ‘Monthly 
Return” for January, 1862, the rest of the 53rd’s trip is suc- 
cinctly recounted: 


Arrived off Fort Monroe Jan 13th 1862. Sailed tor 
Hatteras January 16, 1862. January 17th 62 was off Hat- 
teras light. January 18th/62 was driven out to sea. Janu- 
ary 23/62 anchored outside the bar. Sailed for Fort 
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Monroe by orders of Gen. Burnside Jan 26th 1862. 
Came across the steamer “Ericsson” which took us in 
tow January 29/62. Arrived off Fort Monroe January 
31st /62. Sailed for Annapolis by orders of General Wool 
February 4th/62. Arrived off Annapolis Feb. 5th 1862. 


The six-day excursion of the Zouaves had turned into a 
thorougly miserable 34 days aboard the John Trucks with no 
one leaving the ship. Drawing too much water to cross the 
“bulkhead” and enter Hatteras Inlet, the John Trucks was 
not too regretfully (on the part of Burnside) ordered back 
to Fort Monroe. Before it left, however, Lieutenant Colonel 
de Monteil managed to have himself detached from the regi- 
ment and assigned to the staff of General Parke. From there 
he volunteered to serve as a private with Colonel Rush 
Hawkins’ Zouaves (9th New York) in the assault against 
Roanoke Island. He was cut down by a sharpshooter on 
February 8th, but his memory was preserved by the naming 
of a redoubt on the south point of Shallow Bag Bay Fort 
Monteeil. 

Back in Annapolis, Colonel D’Epineuil on February 11 
wrote a full description and explanation of his regiment's 
troubles. He noted the groundings, storms, crowded condi- 
tions, and filth, concluding that the 53rd had ‘‘undergone 
fatigue and miseries a thousand times harder to bear than 
ten battles, and more demoralizing than ten battles or even 
a defeat." He concluded that the regiment “had been the vic- 
tum of circumstances, hard undoubtedly, but unavoidable.” 
Meanwhile the commanding general in Annapolis was per- 
using a formal set of “Charges and specifications’ against 
D’Epineuil, drawn up by Captain Fred Cocheu of Company 
H. 

Under the headings of ‘‘incompetency, conduct unbecom- 
ing a officer and a gentleman, conduct prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline, destruction of government 
property, and disobedience of orders,” a clearer picture of 
life in the Zouave regiment was presented. D’Epineuil knew 
nothing of the most elemental field maneuvering; he had 
never served a day in the French or any other army, and had 
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thus falsely encouraged enlistments into his regiment; he had 
disciplined officers like enlisted men, and had done so in the 
presence of their subordinates; he had physically abused 
both officers and enlisted men in the regiment on the s!ight- 
est provocation; he had kept his wife in camp dressed as a 
male, and against orders had taken her to Hatteras Inlet as 
a nurse; and finally he had needlessly thrown government 
property into Chesapeake Bay. D’Epineuil was never tried 
before a court-martial, but his end came swiftly. 

Impatient with the bungling of Colonel D’Epineuil, Gen- 
eral McClellan on February 26, 1862, signed Special Order 
No. 42 ordering that the 53rd be broken up as soon as prac- 
ticable. The officers were mustered out of the service, 
enlisted men desiring to do so could enlist in the regular 
army, and the remainder of the men were returned to New 
York for distribution to other regiments. Two companies, 
“A” and “T’’, were incorporated bodily into other New York 
regiments. On March 11 D’Epineuil was mustered out, and 
on March 21, 1862, the books were closed on the 53rd Regi- 
ment, New York State Volunteers, D’Epineuil’s Zouaves, On 
the cover sheet of Special Order No. 42 was scrawled: 


This reg’t was mustered out of the service because it 
was found to be in a demoralized condition and accord- 
ing to the Inspection report it became so through the 
inefhiciency of the Colonel. 


Once the accounts were balanced the Commissary Sergeant 
of the 53rd regiment, James Bryant Smith, took stock of his 
six months’ soldiering with the Zouaves and saw considerable 
humor in the whole story. A college graduate with medical 
training, Sergeant Smith was 30 years old when he enlisted 
in October, 1861. Like cooks and supply sergeants in years 
past and yet to come, he lived comfortably, ate well, and 
managed to evade D’Epineuil’s Gallic wrath. When the 53rd 
was mustered out, the sergeant stayed behind to wrap up the 
operation, and then quietly departed. His health was not 
good and he saw no further service. As a tribute to the 53rd, 
and possibly to provide the only historical account of the 
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regiment, Sergeant Smith wrote his poem “Zouavata.” All 
events described in the poem, which is dated March 1862, 
have been found to be factual and accurate by the editors. 
The meter of Smith’s poem will be immediately recog. 
nized as that of Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha, in turn 
derived from the Finnish epic Kalevala. Smith’s choice ol 
metrical vehicle must have been almost inevitable for him: 
in 1862 Hiawatha, published seven years previously, not 
only enjoyed widespread popularity but also had become the 
victim of innumerable parodies and imitations on account 
of the insistent jingling monotony of its rhythms. Zouavata 
is the offhand work of an amateur and rarely ascends above 
the level of doggerel, but for the very reasons that it is can- 
did, unpretentious and intimate it becomes an engaging 
vignette of a momentous period in American history. The 
poem is here printed from the manuscript for the first time. 
A few slips of the pen have been corrected, some dubious 
spellings have been standardized, and the punctuation has 
been schoolmastered for the reader’s convenience, but other- 


wise things are as Sergeant Smith left them. 


ZOUAVATA 


A z00-z00 legend by Disbanded. 
Dedicated to the d’Epineuils. 
March 1862. 


Appendix prefixed a la Zouave. 


Now our pen, the muse recalling 

Fit, must find some glory ending 

All this story of the Zouave. 

Mention has been made of Monteil 
He that was Lieutenant Colonel— 
Left us while encamped at Richmond, 
Failed to join us in our travels— 

But with ardor thirsting glory 
Singlehanded went with Burnside, 
Fought as brave men fought at Roanoke, 
Fell while shouting on to victory, 
Fell, as bravely falls a soldier. 

With his faults now all forgotten 
Sadly, nobly speak of Monteil. 
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Bravely died he as a Zouave 
Cherished by them be his memory. 
Followed bravely, his example 

Yet may find the willing Zouave 
Nobly j oe for his country, 

And the glorious flag of freedom 
Then unfolding wide her banner 
Gladly to the future telling 

How they bled and died for Union. 


* * * 3 * 


If you ask me whence this story, 

Whence these long and weary wanderings, 
Wanderings far from tents and camp fires, 
Wanderings not in fields victorious 
Wanderings of a ZOUAVE regiment; 
Zouaves that with promise started, 

Left the city of Manahatta 

Strangely clad and queerly costumed, 

I shall answer, I shalt tell you, 

What beginning by the Frechman, 

Noble Frenchman surnamed Jobert, 
Lionel Jobert (Count of) d’Epineuil, 
Frenchman not of taste Napoleon 

But to Bourbon strongly leaning, 

(Not the Bourbon loved by Zouaves) 
Left his native land unwilling, 

And in freer air, he roaming 

Pictured to our War Department 

Visions bright of famous soldiers 

Clad in costumes new to rebels, 

Who would wonder when they met them 
Whether they were men or devils— 

This, and many other pictures 

To the wondering Cameron shewing 
Aided by the help of Clicquot 
Champagne which from France transported, 
Carried off the chief clerk Leslie 

And procured the needed carte-blanche 
To equip and arm a regiment 

Regiment ot Zouave Frenchmen— 
Hastening homewards, soon espousing 
Gorgeous uniform as Colonel 

Now recruiting for his soldiers 

Warriors in the fine French regiment. 
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Costumed in the showy uniforms 
Soon paraded many recruits 

To the wonder-gazing citizen 

As they hastened up to White Street 
Now headquarters of the Zouaves. 
Officers grew thick and showy 

With their glittering row of buttons 
And their anaconda coat sleeves 
Coiled with gold lace, upwards running 
Formed in quaint and queer devices, 
Only mark of rank distinctive 
Unknown saVe to wiser Zouave. 


Now encamped on Staten Island 

At Camp Leslie grew the regiment— 
Drilled and practiced at the sutlers, 
Fed and nourished by contractors, 
Happy Zouaves lived in clover. 


In the month of drear November 
Came the long expectant order 
Calling forth to scene of action 
Zouave regiment and Colonel. 

Then was hurrying back and forward 
To and fro from Manahatta; 
Gathering each his simple budget 
Parting sad from weeping parents 
Mingling tears with their beloved 
While in many full libations 

Zouaves said farewell to comrade. 
Thro’ the streets they all paraded 
Winning smiles and friendly greetings 
From the fair ones in the casements, 
From the housemaid in the basement. 


Then we started south by water 
Snugly placed on board the Admiral 
Here were fed the hungry Zouaves, 
Here began the Commissary. 

There in Quartermaster’s stateroom 
There and nowhere else alone 

Daily drank in wine, champagne, 
Healths of all our lucky sailors. 
Where the wine to call when hidden 
Whence the smile that rose unthinking 
Ask the silver buttoned Q M 

Can-tell who beside him knows it. 
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Soon the steamer came to anchor 

At the quaint and ancient city 

Called Annapolis; here were gathered 
Regiments of gallant soldiers 

Waiting for the expedition, 
Expedition of the Burnside. 

Now the Zouaves camped and prospered 
Filled with rations, glad with whiskey, 
Whiskey which, not in the ration, 
Came unto them by devices, 

Often thro’ the credulous farmer, 
Promised pay when uncle Samuel 
Paid the Zouaves, day unlucky 

Never came to anxious farmer. 

Now we had two jolly sutlers, 

They who once had been contractors, 
Furnished rations at Camp Leslie, 
Scarlett always kindly smiling, 

Kenna with a friendly welcome 

To his shanty, always open, 

(Prunes, the Zouaves fain would call him) . 
Here they built a famous mansion 
Filled with stores in rare profusion, 
Served a mess on loaded tables 

Made for all a happy New Year 
Joining on to Merry Christmas 

While in bumpers of old Bourbon 
Drank we to them not infrequent. 


But, Alas! tor us poor Zouaves, 

Came unto us, hoping better, 

He that was Lieutenant Colonel 

With the sounding name de Monteil; 
Never lived a man so wrathy 

Ever with the Zouave angry, 

Not in favor with the Colonel; 

Threats of trouble, threats of mischief 
Reached the ears of General Burnside, 
While the Colonel grew indignant, 
And would now give up commission 
Swearing he would leave the Regiment 
He, or else should Vigy Monteil. 

Then the feud assumed proportions, 
Bitter grew this war of roses, 

Until fictions sent to Burnside 

That the Zouaves menaced mutiny 
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Ordered to us without notice 

General Parke, and to aid him 
Regiments of neighboring soldiers 
Gathered all around our camp ground. 
Then the Colonel in a passion 
Tendered there his resignation 

And the officers around him 

Followed like a sheep to slaughter 

Not omitting Quartermaster. 

(Now in smiles was Vigy Monteil.) 
Then the General quickly ordered 
Colonel, Captains, Gnnearenaner, 

To their tents, and not to leave them— 
Put them in arrest so rigid 

That no business, were it urgent, 
Could permit a single step out. 


Morning light returned the General; 
One by one were called the officers, 
To whom friendly, he addressing 
Told them all, their resignations 

He would sign, and see them forwarded, 
But for fear they might be ignorant 
How they all must leave the service 
And forever and forever 

Never more could serve their country, 
Gave them leave to show repentence 
Told them now to well consider. 
Then with rapid steps and eager 
Colonel thought himself ’twas better 
Stay with Samucl, rather fearing 
Money might be wanting Madame; 
So he asked for pardon meekly. 
Then did all the rest, returning— 
Followed Colonel, swearing never 
To be caught in foggy weather. 
Then with joy did Quartermaster 
Seize his sword and rushing over 
Filled a beaker with the sutler 
Aided by his joviul comrades. 


Now we come to leave Camp Richmond 
On a Sunday, for ’tis Zouave 

Thus to take departure always 

On a day not used by others. 

Then they find their work the easiest, 
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Finding things are sweet, forbidden; 
Then they made their usual forage 
Then secured the wandering porkers 
Then enticed unlucky pullets 
Fearing nothing, for our chaplain 
Father, Padre, with his ringing 
Seldom found repenting sinners. 
All that day did Quartermaster 
Struggling boldly with misfortune, 
Wagons wanting, detail wanting, 
Sergeant left upon the camp ground 
Without rations, without Bourbon 
Till the dusky shades of evenin 
Found the baggage still embarking. 
Now we worked with weary Zouaves 
Loading stores on board the Union 
Steamer, very like a wheelbarrow, 
Till the Zouave growing fainter 
Found the whiskey of the sutler, 
And forthwith by bayonet tapping 
Soon revived his drooping spirits 
With the spirits he was dropping. 
On the morrow, sorrow telling, 

Still remained the steamer Union 
Until fiercely grew the General 

And in anger said profanely 

To the Quartermaster plainly, 
“You've raised h --], sir, with the sailing 
And delayed the Expedition.” 


Now on board the bark called John Trucks 
Were the Zouaves, waiting steamer; 
Came the steamer then sienpide; 
Hastened we the goods to free her 
When an order came unlucky 
Sending off the steamer Union 

With but half our stores unloaded. 
Never more did bag and baggage 
Greet our eyes, for what we left there, 
On the store ship Marcia Greenleaf 
Placed by order of the General 

Were the Zouave boxes laded. 


Thickly now on bark the John Trucks 
Packed like sheep were all the Zouaves 
Bound for glory, where “Can—tell” you; 
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Towed by gun-boat off we started 
Zouaves joyous, (they were F any off) 
Down the Bay we gaily sped on, 
Sped unlucky without warning 

On a sand bank near Secessia 

There we lay three weary mornings 
Waiting for some hope of succor; 
Cooked provisions made for three days 
Disappeared with flight alarming. 
Then was taxed the Commissary 
Rations plenty, cooked ones—nary. 
Now we took to run an oven 

With the stove of our old sutler, 
QM, cook, & I, chief butler. 

How we gave the Zouaves coffee, 
Bacon, pork, salt beef and hard bread, 
Until fortune once more smiling 
Sent a steamer to our rescue, 

Towed us off from shallow water, 
Left us in the Bay at anchor, 

With a wind our sails unbending 
Soon we reached a welcome haven, 
Dropped our anchor in the roadstead 
Just beneath the guns of Monroe, 
Fortress Monroe at Point Comfort, 
These are items which hereafter 
Quietly beside our hearth stones 

We will tell them, then all over, 
Joys and sorrows; we are past them. 
Here we lay and took a norther 
Which was playing deuce with Burnside 
Till at length our anchor raising 

We were towed to sea rejoicing. 


Then we sailed and came to Hatteras, 
Hatteras light house now all darkened, 
Light extinguished by the rebels. 
Here the pilot (so they called him) 
Didn't know the way to inlet, 

So we stood to sea unwilling 

With our bones to strew the beaches. 
Days and nights we wandered hither 
Hoping for a lucky change of weather, 
Till at last our fortune changing 

We were carried towards the haven; 
But Old Boreas growing restive 
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Bound to have a blow out anyhow 
Brought us up to anchor sudden 

Ere we found the wished-for inlet. 
Here we danced and pitched and tumbled; 
Ah, unlucky he who stumbled, 

For across the decks the Zouave, 
Found their legs grow quite unsteady. 
Here was formed a new battalion 

Fed and nurtured by the Zouaves; 
How they mustered without roll call, 
What a sight it was at night fall 
Watching Zouaves drill their comrades 
Often minus Zouave costume. 

These and other licensed stories 

We will tell you at our meeting. 


But at last the storm abated, 

And with joy we hailed the inlet 
Inlet famed for captured rebels; 
Here we found the expedition 
Here we dreamed of greater glory; 
But the John Trucks ever fated 
Couldn’t cross the sand bar, laded, 
So the General, General Burnside, 
Thought the Zouaves so ill treated 
Deemed it best for Zouave welfare 
That to Monroe or to Beaufort 
They should sail and get recruited. 


So again we weighed our anchor, 
And our naval task renewing 
Started we to sea still hopeful 
Somewhere weary Zouaves resting 
Might find glory for them waiting. 
All in vain, for eyes now roamin 
Sought for land, ‘twas never coming. 
Farther out to sea we drifted 
Without wind, till bluer water 

And the warmer air around us 
Told us that in famous gulf stream 
We were steering towards Burmuda. 
Then upon our aching vision 

Dim and distant on the ocean 
Seemed a speck; up a signal, 

Union down, a flag of distress; 
Then we saw with rapture glowing 
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Steamer towards us now was coming. 
Then the Zouaves grew excited, 
Cheered and sang in the between decks, 
For to that their place of slumber 
Gathered were they without number; 
Now they sang their favorite war song 
Shouted Glory Hallelujah! 

Till they started such an echo 

That the Colonel in his cabin 
Thought the rebels come for Madame. 
Now the steamer, coming shyly, 
Rounded to beneath our Quarter, 
Asked the cause of our disaster, 

Got a faint uncertain answer; 

For the Captain, tho’ a sailor, 

Had a voice like Minnehaha; 

So the Colonel in bad English 
Undertook to tell our story 

Told it but with many fictions. 


Now in tow of steamer Ericsson 
joytully we somewhere started. 


ut the rations grew more scanty, 
And of beef and pork so salted 
Zouaves murmured, Zouaves grumbled, 
And with patience getting weary 
Did the anxious Commissary 
Strive with rice, and beans and sugar; 
For our coffee all was finished 
And the tea was nearly ended, 
Till we feared with food so scanty 
Zouaves might grow lean and empty. 
Still we hoped for speedy release 
Hoping that in tow of steamer 
Land would soon end all our troubles; 
But with purpose not unfolding 
Towing northward until evening, 
Towing southward then till morning, 
Then to eastward, then to westward, 
Till the Zouaves almost fancied 
She was found for Land of Canaan. 
But at last we dimly sighted 
Land around us; soon in prospect 
Loomed old Monroe, and the harbor 
Where at last we dropped our anchor, 
Dreaming promised land was near. 
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But in vain are Zouave visions: 
uartermaster tried the question 

If around him, would a welcome 

Come from Monroe, but the General 

Smiling (everybody smiles at Zouaves) 

Said the land around was scanty 

Wouldn't hold the roaming Zouave. 

So he deemed it best to send us 

Back to ancient old Annapolis 

Where amid our old encampment 

We might rest our weary footsteps. 

So at length in steamer Ericcson 

Towing up the Bay the John Trucks, 

We were safely brought to harbor 

In the old, well known, loved roadstead. 


Here they sent us cross the River, 
Placed the Zouaves in Fort Madison, 
Gave them new tents, Sibley pattern; 
Here they washed and burnt their costumes 
And arrayed in ones more quaintly, 
Often only in their drawers, 

Kept the Zouave spectre night watch, 
Kept their sentry, as of always; 

Resting them from any labor 

Slept they soundly on their musket. 
But the eager Quartermaster, 

All unwilling to be landed, 

Long accustomed to the water, 

Kept a barge, y-clept the Delaware, 
Where in cabin roomy, ample, 

Dwelt in peace the whole department. 
Here we served the precious soft bread, 
Here we piled away the fresh beef. 


But our generous, loving father 
Wishing Zouaves in his bosom 

Called them home to Uncle Abraham— 
Thought he best could help the Zouave, 
Deemed the Colonel one too many, 
Mustered Captains out of service, 
Took the Regiment to duty 

At the city of the Capitol— 

Found the Zouave quite unwilling 

To be parted from his comrade, 
Threatened quick with loaded musket 
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To compel ther to obedience, 
Found, in vain the method trying, 
Zouaves faltered not, if pining. 

So at last with patience weary 

Sent and mustered out of service 
All the Zouaves, and discharged them. 
Now in joy their faces homeward 
Turned the Zouaves, wildly singing 
And for chorus Hallelujah. 

Still the Quartermaster waited, 
Strove to straighten things neglected, 
Till from chaos rose enchanted 
Clearer statements, justly balanced; 
Only for the things not even 

Came the ever-greedy Greenleaf 

Store ship of the Expedition. 

Here we piled the missing hard bread 
Here we stored the wanted jackets 
Here we swore an ample cargo. 

Till at length all labor ended 

Out of service all were mustered 
Quartermaster, Smith and Davis. 


Here we end our weary wanderings, 
Here we leave the Zouave regiment 
That fine regiment of Frenchmen. 
What became of gallant Colonel 
Muse historic must hereafter 

Tell in verses more poetic 

What became of Major, Can-tell, 
Aid de camp to General Cooper. 
All the rest are now departed 

To the shades of the hereafter. 
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BY HORSE AND WAGGON 
THE DIARY OF ALPHEUS SHERMAN 


An account of Judge Alpheus Sherman’s journey, with his wife 
and Mr. Tucker, his secretary, from New York City to Central 
New York and return, September 28 to October 23, 1822. 


With Notes and Introduction by Peter B. Schroeder* 


The 1820's were a budding springtime for the United States. 
The sense of victory following the Peace of Ghent was still strong 
in the nation as a whole, while the worst effects of the panic of 
1819 were now past. The frontier was rapidly advancing west 
ward. The innings of industrial expansion were increasingly 
evident, particularly in the East. Political democracy, pro- 
pelled by the twin doctrines of freedom and equality, was regis- 
tering striking advances in communications, and the result was 
a veritable wave of turnpike and canal construction. 

In all of these developments New York State played a part, and 
often a very conspicuous part. Constitutional revision reflected 
the national trend toward greater political democracy (despite 
the gloomy forebodings of Chancellor Kent); turnpike con 
struction was reaching its peak; population increase had given 
New York first place in the nation (superseding Virginia) ; agri- 
culture was just entering a two-decade period of supreme im- 
portance in the economy of the state; real and personal property 
were beginning a boom that was to increase their value nearly 
five-fold in the next thirty years; the era of canal building was 
well under way, the most spectacular achievement being the Erie 

Canal, completed in 1825 but partly in use in 1822.* 

Calling itself, with justifiable pride, the Empire State (1819), 
New York, as early as 1810, had pushed its advance settlements 
to Lakes Ontario and Eric. Extensive additional lands made 
available after the Revolution brought an influx of settlers from 
the East and South, with the majority coming from New Eng- 
land. The result was that by 1820 the region west of Lake Oneida 


* Dr. Schroetier is Assistant Professor of History at the University of Con 
necticut. A native of Iowa, with an A.B. from Yale and Ph.D. from Clark Un: 
versity, he taught history at Hampton Institute, the University of Southern 
California, and (with four years out for Naval duty, 1942-46) the University 
of Connecticut. 
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(particularly the Genesee valley) was the fastest growing part of 
the state, the population of the western areas increasing two 
hundred seventy-two per cent, 1810-1830.** 

Into this burgeoning upstate New York, Alpheus Sherman, 
New York City attorney and political leader, took a trip in 1822 
and the following is his diary of that trip. Born in 1780, Sherman 
was forty-two years of age at the time of the journey. He had 
received his B.A. degree from Columbia College in 1803, subse- 
quently studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1808. His 
legal career was to be many times interrupted by service to city, 
state and nation. A lieutenant and later captain in the War of 
1812, he subsequently served as Assistant Alderman, as Attorney 
to the Corporation of the City of New York, was admitted to 
practice in the various courts of New York State, including the 
Supreme Court of the State and from 1842 to 1845 he was a ju 
of the Marine Court. Earlier he had held terms in both the State 
Assembly and Senate. Total blindness necessitated his retire- 
ment from public life and legal practice about 1846 and the last 
twenty years of his life he spent in seclusion in the v‘cinity of 
Nyack, New York, where he died at the age of eighty-six. 

The variety and breadth of information contained or suggested 
by the diary is startling and offer much to the general reader 
as well as the student of history. It is no wonder that the docu- 
ment has been carefully preserved by his descendants, for in its 
pages the reader can relive in a vivid and personal way the stir- 
ring days when the Revolution and the War of 1812 were still 
fresh in the minds of men and when the Empire State was begin- 
ning to gather together those sources of strength that shaped the 
course of its greatness in the following century-and-a-quarter. 

Sherman’s sharp awareness of land values and his close obser- 
vation of the land in every county he visited (the temptation to 
buy was at times almost more than he could resist) reflect the 
national preoccupation of the age—the purchase of land as 
an investment or for speculative purposes. The fact that he paid 
his bills more often in shillings and pence than in dollars and 
cents is a further reminder that seven years after the Treaty of 
Ghent and nearly forty after the Treaty of Paris, the achieve- 
ment of independence was in some respects still incomplete. 
Veterans of the Revolution were still abroad in the land and still 
more those of the War of 1812, including Sherman himself. A 
reflection of surviving anti-British feeling is seen in the reference 
to the unpopular Englishman who “cleared out,” undoubtedly in 
response to adverse community pressure. 

Slight changes in form but not in substance have been made in 
editing the account. For example, Sherman often gave paragraph 
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space to a single phrase or short sentence. in the interests of con- 
serving space the short entries have been consolidated with the 
general text, but leaving the original irregularities in sentence 
structure, phraseology, orthography, and punctuation unaltered. 


Sept. 28, 1822 


12 Oclk. noon—went in company with ma and Mr Tucker— 
in waggon and two horses for Western part of the State—Court. 
land County to examine title to lands claimed by Mr G. Gould- 
ing—Weather cloudy, and indicating storm but pleasant travling 
Stopd in City—saw Mr. Cooper & ascertained that mortgage 
given by Mr. John Utt! to James Lapuire was foreclosed in July 
1804 and G. Goulding? made a party, by which his claim to the 
ground in question is renderd doubtful— 

Left the City about 3 oclk, after taking in some provisions for 
the journey and crossed the ferry in the steamboat in about 8 
minutes to Hoboken & took the road for Newburgh—paid $1 
ferriage, and as I believe more than the law allows. 

Was struck with the appearance of some of Swartwouts 
reclaimed salt marsh—which clearly manifests the practicability 
of converting that kind of soil into fertile tilable land possessing 
a dry dark rich mole capable of producing any kind of grain— 
this 1s affected principally by embankments— 

Passd Hackensack bridge & Mr T. paid 1/— he also paid 1/6 
in passing the gate after leaving Hackensack. One of the most 
delightful and elevated views of the City of New York its har- 
bour & the narrows & islands is from the top of the hill after 
passing the salt marshes beyond Hoboken— Arrived at 7 oclock at 
the Tavern Kept by Mr Jno Zebriskie 19 miles from New York 
on the Newburgh Turnpike where we put up for the night. 
Were annoyed by a noisy fellow talking politics to a crowd of 
rustics in the bar room—the remains of a political meeting pre- 
paratory to the election—being weary I had very little relish for 
a political argument but the fellows noise & oaths admitted of 
no alternative but to fall in with the crowd and listen to the 
orator—I paid the reckoning of 10/— 


20th Sunday 


Took the turnpike road to Newburgh—through Paramus then 
through Hemstead County of Rockland—through Ramapoo a 
town in that County—then through Town of Munroe® in said 
County—Tucker 1/1 tole gate I paid 1/6—reached orange 
County—Stoppd at the Augusta works a forge mill & formerly 
belonging to Solomon Townsend but now to Geo & Peter Loril- 
lard—and much out of repair and gone to decay*—Stoppd at a 
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private house, found there a Mrs Shultz, formerly Mrs Crissy 
and sister to Mrs. Crolius—treated very politely— 

Stoppd about noon at a Public House kept by Mr Sturgis— 
having travelled 21 miles since morning—2/ went from there 
through Cornwall County [Town] about 16 miles to Canterbury 
five miles from Newburgh having travelled 42 miles Saw many 
log houses on the road with wooden chimneys plastered—an 
unexpected sight to a citizen 

Put up at Mr Petes in Canterbury—Took supper—breakfast 
in the morning & got wagon mended at blacksmiths and two 
brace irons put on in addition—Paid 12/ talked politics in eve- 
ning with a Mr Falls and others—are fixing upon candidates for 
Congress talk of Drake Seamour Betts, & others—Paid on road 
1/— Tucker 6d tole and 6d more by me Paid Mr. Peets’ bill 18/ 
and Tucker paid his bill of 5/— 


Monday 30th 


Left Canterbury about 12 oclk. Passed through New Windsor 
to Newburgh—Got some biscuits 2/6 ropes 2/3 and left there 
after a stay of about an hour; took the Newburgh turnpike® for 
the West—Passed through Coldenham® and a fertile country 
far superior to any we had seen—fine farms—rich looking fields 
and houses—the place of the Widow Colden and Mr Murry, the 
best improved with elegant houses and outhouses—For several 
miles the turnpike was bad and muddy—The Western roads are 
said to be better and travelling easier before the equinox—Paid 
tole 1/— Travelled on for 12 miles to Montgomery, a beautiful 
inland village situated on the Walkill River, where we arrived 
before sundown having travelled this day only 17 miles—Put up 
at Mr Kerr’s Inn, the best in the village. 

Took a walk on the bridge, and along the river and had a fine 
moonlight view of the village in company with my wile and Mr 
Tucker—The evening was quite enlivened by the stir among the 
village damsels, occasioned by a marriage between a Miss Lind- 
sey and Mr Bull’ a lawyer from Buffalo—and the males were put 
in commotion by a fight in the street between two young men 
who after one or two rencounters Kept a mob of fellows moving 
and jostling about the street till bed time—Was annoyed by a 
parcel of fellows on the other side of the bridge blowing horns 
and shells on account of the wedding—a customary thing, it is 
said, on all trifling occurrences in the village,—who have passed 
a law to stop the nuisance, which has had no other effect than 
to remove the noise to the other side of the stream— 

The Young ladies and gentlemen appear dressed tasty & fash- 
ionabiy and more polished than was by us expected—Paid Kerrs 
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bill in the morning 13/— 2 suppers 2/ 2 lodgings 2/ 
hay & oats 6/ segars and drink— 


Ist October 


Left Montgomery about 7 in morning—crossed the Walkill— 
Found the turnpike better travelling—went on to Bloomings- 
burgh 11 miles—Paid 1/ tole, likewise 6d—Came in sight before 
reaching Bloomb, of the most beautiful cultivated country of 
any yet seen—the fine farms and clear regular fields extending 
down, alongside of each other, the sunny side of the Showngkunk 
mountains and extending as far as the eye could see—They con- 
tinue for about twenty miles towards the Delaware River—At 
the foot of this ridge of mountains we found Bloomingsburgh 
a beautiful village—elegant houses—Two fine Taverns kept by 
two Godfreys—more in style than any yet found 3 Lawyers— 
Jenkins the Postmaster, a young man formerly with Woodward 
and Phoenix—Alpheus Demick and Bronson—Calld on Jenkins, 
who recognized me—Commenced crossing the Shong. mountains 
—the roads winding, and except their ascent, good—the distance 
across is two miles 

Stopp’d on the side of the hill and went into the woods to 
shoot a squirrel brought him down, but he got away—We passed 
three houses on the mountains with tolerable good farms De- 
scended about one mile, winding and zig zag—Quite steep at 
some places until we came to the foot where there is a bridge 
across the mamakating River®, and then crossd what is called 
mamakating hollow® a level piece of intervale land, now full of 
stumps but rich—Sullivan County commences at, and is divided 
by the river from Orange County and Montgomery Town!*— 

Just across the hollow and near the foot of the Shongk moun- 
tains and at the foot of the second ridge of mountains lies 
Mamakating village,’ consisting 8 or 10 houses. Found there 
the Public House where we stoppd to water and bate!*, Kept by 
an old acquaintance of the late war, Capt. Miller of the 46th 
Infantry of Col Talmadge.’* He was not at home, being one of 
the supervisors had gone to Monticello to meet the others on 
business—being seven in number, one from each town in the 
County—Fell in company with him at Hammonds Tavern—re- 
newed old acquaintance. 

After leaving Mamakating, ascended the second ridge of moun- 
tains—three miles going up; steep at first for about half a mile, 
then a more gradual ascent—Saw a — cross the road, Got 
out and pursued him, found him in the bushes—shot him took 
him to Hammonds, had him cooked for supper travelled on from 
Mamakating to Monticello 13 miles—Crossd Neversink bridge, 
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over a river of that name, running southerly and a contrary 
course to the Wallkill—-This bridge exhibits a specimen of 
architecture and skill in building more often met with in a 
new country—it has no abutments nor posts to support it, 
nor piers—but hangs by two arches on each side rising over head 
—and connected with the sleepers by iron bars, perpendicular & 
timbers—resting their ends on stone abutments at each shore!*— 
Paid just before [sic] tole for road and bridge 1/4. 

Arrived at Monticello about 5 Oclock & put up at Esq’r Ham- 
monds?® on the hill—the land and country about this place is 
the least inviting, and worse than any yet passed through The 
land hilly—stony very new, timber hemlock and bad—Extensive 
hemlock swamps—a discouraging place for emigrants, but the 
soil is black, and if cleared of stumps, dead wood and stones, & 
drained would be a rich soil. 

The village consists of about 50 houses on a dry, elevated hill, 
some of them elegant and tasty, well painted—The Court House 
elegant & showy—A dome & 4 pillars in front, a cupola & well 
painted—Lawyer Billings office is elegant and tasty—built by 
itself—a projecting dome, pillars arch’d windows, green blind 
shutters & painted in a manner to strike the eye of an observer— 

Mrs. Hammond stated that they had been 15 years in the place 
—were then but 4 little houses—all woods—They lived first in a 
log house—which was very comfortable—afterwards built the 
large building they now occupy—We he{re] put up and spent the 
night a well Kept Public House, a good table and clean sheets 

4 Lawyers'* 
Billings 
Hunn—Surrogate 
Baker & Belden 
Paid Mr. Hammonds bill 15/—Tucker paid his—Post Office— 
Clerks and Surrogate Jones Clerk—Holmes Sheriff— 


2d October 


Rainy day—doubtful as to starting—Left there about 12 oclk 
for Chechecton [Cochecton]—Soil indifferent—redish cast—Stop’d 
at Dr Lindsly’s'? Tavern—he one of the Supervisors meeting at 
Hammonds preparing for general training—Got pumpkin pie, 
and apple made pumpkin fashion pd 5/ 

Situated adjoining a pond or as it is called White Lake’ 
passed a pond called Cawood Pond—Tucker & myself went into 
the woods a little distance for patridges—Saw two or three— 
Killed none—Went on—roads not very good—Hemlock timber— 
Wild land selling at 5 dollars on Turnpike—3 back—improved 
land according to condition—People generally begin living in 
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log huts and after 5 or 6 years build a frame house, and then 
burn up the log one on the spot—many instances of this—Wood— 
dollar a cord at Monticello, which pays for cutting & hauling— 
50 cents a cord at Great Bend & other places—any quantity may 
be had for taking it away!*— 

Towards evening entered a piece of woods, which we after- 
wards called the Long Woods—my wife quite uneasy & alarmed 
lest we should meet wolves or indians—the road very hilly—tho’ 
smooth—4 miles through—The most dismal woods we passed 
through—the inhabitants think nothing of passing it, & just 
as we got through, tho dark—we met a boy, waggo” and dog 
just entering it which my wife considered a little surprising. 

Came out in sight of the delaware river—iound two indifferent 
Taverns—this side of the bridge—both full & could not entertain 
us—Crossed the bridge—I paid 3/ tole—& found entertainment 
a(t] Drake’s on the other side & the only house had very good 
fare on the table—tho rather bad lodging considering the accom- 
modation we had found—hay & barn bad & no attendance- 
obliged to be our own hostlers—We should have preferred stay- 
ing on the York side to Pennsylvania—The bridge a good on: 
& built on the plan of the Neverstnk bridge betore described- 
bow arches with iron rods connecting them with the flore—the 
first bridge was made of plank arches & fell down in the course 


of a few weeks—the arches giving way—these arches are made of 
timber & considered sufficiently strong. 


3 October 


I paid Drake’s bill 9/6 a[nd] started for the great bend called 
48 miles—This is the place for deer—also the Shong™ mountains— 
tho’ not as good as between the delaware and great bend—we 
saw now and then dead deer, & fresh skins—which they offerd 
for 3/ a peace—saw no live one—Shot on the road two patridges, 
a hiho & pigeon the former of which are plenty—& often set 
upon logs, near the edge of the woods, in thickets & often run 
across the turnpike. 

Went on to a Tavern Kept by Mr. Stepheris—& put up for the 
night—an old house, with a bad appearance—but to our sur- 
prise found good beds, clean sheets, a civilized & Christian 
people—well treated—The Landlady was said to resemble mother 
—had our birds cookd for supper, a sort of stew, & very fine-- 
The people were emigrants from the eastward about 15 years 
back.—like the generality of the. people war passed—he had been 
successful & prosperd with the country— 

We found there quite a library of books, which belonged to a 
Philadelphian a land holder Mr. Salter who made an attempt 
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to settle there, but after spending a winter, his wife got dis- 
contented & he moved back—Stephens was his land agent—sold 
land for him—had 5 per cent commission—Sold 200 acres on the 
turnpike for 5 doll. pr acre— 


Oct. 4th 


I paid his bill 12/ Went on for the Great Bend passed thro 
quite a deer and patridge country—Shot six patridges—which 
were discovered sitting upon logs—Shot two meadow larks—and 
a high ho—On the road—in the edge of a woods before coming to 
Stephens, the waggon or futchel irons again broke & let the 
tongue of the waggon down—I soon discovd it & by checking the 
horses—no body hurt—Got out cut two birch sticks lashd the 
irons together and went on as well as we could for about half a 
mile, when we came to a blacksmith—had irons mended—de- 
tained nearly half a day—paid 14/—passed two beautiful situa- 
tions. or Towns with a few houses—Mount Pleasant and a rising 
ground beyond. A few quite elegant houses, well painted— 

Stopd at a Mr. Potters just beyond Mt. Pleasant—in Wayne 
County*°—an old soldier of the revolution—moved from Saratoga 
—was in Col. Willetts Regt—Served in seven states—Was born 
in Massachusetts--married by Priest Balto—had been 30 years in 
the place—W'as now a rich farmer—took some refreshment there— 
Gave us some cider—entertained us with anecdotes of the revolu- 
tion—a quarrel between Capt. Elbridge & Funda—Willetts adju- 
tant for striking one of his men— 

Towards evening arrived at Great Bend*!—passed two beauti- 
ful houses—on the flats—One McCarty’s deceased—with about 
200 acres—put up at Dubois Tavern near the bridge—found him 
a hard old codger who had been there 39 years—and when he 
first came only 4 white families in the Town and 200 indians— 
found an elegant furnished house and everything stilish beyond 
expectation—Land sells from 5 to 40 doll per acre—the best 
improvd on the river and in the village highest—Wheat 50 pr 
bushel—Corn not an object worth selling Wood 50 cents a cord 
—venison plenty—Told us anecdote of McCarty who drank him- 
self to death—& his wife—the first adicted to drink— 


Heavy fog or dew mornings, which remains about 8 in 
morning when it is dissipated by the sun—Went to see two ele- 
gant houses & lots of ground for sale near Tavern fronting & 
adjoining the river—The one had 14 acres—the other only half 
an acre—the first a double house, square flat roof—built by an 
englishman, whom the neighbors did not like—he cleared out— 
It now belongs to Mr. Catlin & the other to his son—was on top 
of the house & all through it—2000 dollars—price of larger house— 
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the other 3500—I think either might be had for 500 less a wood 
lot of 100 acres—and a lot of ground and distillery likewise— 
almost tempted by Dubois to purchese—had two patridges and 
hiho cooked for supper—Paid the bill 19/6—Tucker pd 3/— 

‘+ [5] October 

Left Great Bend—travelled along the Susquehannah and saw 
beautiful flats and farms—very inviting—about 1 Oclk arrived 
at Binghamton on Chenango Point—a pretty village—two 
churches 2 Watermans Lawyers—Stopd at Tavern took an apple 
pie and refreshment 4/6 pd. 

Crossd the Bridge across Chenango river just before it empties 
into the Susquehannah—Paid 2/— Travelled along, being in the 
State of New York the Chenango River and arrivd at the village 
of Green* after dark—travelled 34 miles—Put up at Gates Tavern 
—Had a vendue sale of Land—two farms near by were sold under 
mortgage & bot in by mortgagees at 6/ per acre—One farm of 
60 the other of 98 acres—Had very good entertainment— 

In morning—Sunday [October 6th] *°—prepared for church but 
did not get ready in time—took a view of the village & another 
bridge crossing the Chenango—found in the morning the thick 
fog—Landlord said it would be a warm day that these morning 
fogs always existed—except when overcast—cleared off about 8 


or 9—that they were attended with no bad effects, and the place 
always healthy The fog so dense that one could not see a horse— 
or across the street Went over to see Esqr Monell—once a mem- 
ber of Congress—now practicing law—examined Lays last map 
in his office—I paid his bill of 15/ 


[October 7th] ** 


Left Green about 12 Oclock, and road to Oxtord *° 14 miles 
& put up at Clarks Tavern Took a view of place—A fine village— 
the most elegant yet seen—the houses tasty well painted—not 
inferior to the neighborhood of N York—it lies on both sides of 
the river Chenango over which there is a bridge and beyond 
a level square which shows to great advantage—Mr. Clapp prin- 
cipal lawyer Spent the evening at his house Found there the 
two Vanderlyns & introduced to Judge Tracy a sociable old fel- 
low—Mrs. Butler wife of Dr Butler Land sells from 5 to 8 and 
on the flats 30 dollars pr acre—See Clap list of farms for sale- 
wood 6/ a cord at the door 


8th 


In morning—rainy—I pd bill 21/2— About 12 Oclock left there 
& road 8 miles to Norwich?*—found this place the most beauti- 
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tul village—surpassing Oxford—between which there appears to 
be a rivalship—Situated on a level a little distance from the river 
& between two gentle slooping hills—not so cramped as Oxford— 
Stopd at Tavern Kept [by] Mr Garlic—Had apple pie I pd 3/— 
allmost everybody from eastward Went on to Smyrna 11 miles— 
road good—Went on 214 further to Mr Percyvals Tavern Stayd 
there all night—a fine moral man—been there 48 years—his sons 
gone to Genesee Rochester & Canandaigue. 2/ tole I paid his 
bill 8/— 


9th 


Left Percyvals in morning good road—best road from Smyrna 
to Homer of any in that part of the State—1/ tole—Raind very 
hard in night while at Percyvals. Passed thro De Ruyter stopd 
there took apple pie & cheese—pleasant place—Were told it was 
subject to early frost—2 weeks sooner than Homer—owing to 
suction of air between hills. Pd 3/6— 

Went on to Truxton, a beautiful village two elegant churches 

road turned to left—Went from there to Homer about 8 miles 
road good—horse lost shoe & went lame Stopd went into edge 
of woods shot 2 squirrels—very pleanty Went on to Homer which 
is really a fine village—houses tasty well painted—two or 3 law- 
yers—Took road to left went 214 miles to Courtland a beautiful 
village much like Homer—has the Court House—put up at Mr 
Merricks—found they had squirrels already dressed A Ball 
then got up in a hurry on account of a Mr Bassett returnd and 
Merrick’s son going to attend medical lectures at [Fairfield] in 
Herkimer County We were invited up into the Ball roome & 
were surprised at the elegance, dress & dancing of the company— 
girls accomplished—men polite & civil—a Miss Peck called the 
handsomest, Miss Ballard best dancer—That such a village & 
people should be found in the woods was surprising—have a 
dancing master 

Made acquaintance with Lawyers—Perkins Dayton—Stephens— 
Nelson absent—Land selling about village at 30 & 40 dollars an 
acre. Owen?’ has an elegant farm of 200 adjoining village for 
sale from 30 to 40—he a doctor and lives at Homer—Several 
places near by for sale, improved with a house at from 10 to 15 
an acre—Suppd—breadfasted and dined at M—left there about 
3 Oclk—Paid his bill $3.25—and 5/ for shewing horse & 1/— for 
exam Clerks office.2* Road to Dryden Corners and put up at 
Mr Ballard 


10th Thursday 
Dryden Four Corners as it is called is a new growing village 
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which has sprung up within six years—a new & elegant church 
is nearly finished—a steeple painted white & green shows a fine. 
contrast among the trees—The best of village land 25 & 30 an 
acre—a House, storehouse & barn on one of the corners, with 4 
acres of land for sale for 500 dollars—a house & 50 acres opposite 
for 1400 hundred—A saw mill & seat for other mills*® & 60 acres 
near the village 34 of a mile for sale for 2500—probably 2000— 
The cheapest & best farm I have seen for sale in that county is 
on the rise of the hill one mile from the village, on the main 
Street, a fine view all around—140 acres— 2/3 cleared for 10 
dollars an acre—a log house & potash house on it & barn—This 
place is opposite to Mr Wakely a respectable farmer—peach 
trees grow well here—best on high ground—treated to peaches 
& cider—This near the line of virgil and about 34 of a mile from 
No 31— 12 miles from Ithica where cash is paid for wheat, and 
40 from Oxford—a direct road but part of it bad—Tucker pd 
Ballards bill $1.40— 

Took waggon and horses & went on to Lot 31—A road almost 
impossible—Enquired for land for sale—found that the following 
persons were on 31 excluding the State S. E Corner of 100 acres 
occupied by Mr Bouton— 


viz: Mr. Hubbell 
Terwilliger 
Baily 
Hutchins 
Gee 
Owen 
Owen 


They have each about from 50 to 60 acres cleard—all done 
within 6 or 8 years—Hutchings has one hundred acres—talked 
with Hubbell—appeared rather shy—Said he would sell—is build- 
ing a new frame house. said his title was good—bought of Judge 
Sacket of New York or Brooklyn—since dead—no better tithe than 
under him— 

Terwilliger—who was sick with fever & ague °° is anxious to 
sell—toid us all he knew about his title & shewd his paper or arti- 
cle said that every one holds under Sacket or his son—that 
Sackett has owned 18 or 20 years—how he got it he knows not— 
He once sold to Judge Ball who failed in some of his undertak- 
ings—was warned off by Sackett—refused to go & stood trial with 
Sackett & questioned his title— but Sackett beat him— 

They all ask 10 dollars an acre for their farms—some less— 
none more—the soil is rich & good—a small brook runs thro’ it— 
good water for washing,—handy for cattle—& at proper seasons 
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abounds with trout—The principal objection is its being rather 
out of the way & bad roads to get to it— 


Went as far as Ball’s he not 2t home—Road back to Ballards— 
rainy—Took a relish of Bread & butter cheese & cider—Best bread 
since leaving N York—and superior to any in N. Y.—I paid 3/3— 
road horrible 

About 4 Oclk started for Ithica *4—12 miles—got there atter 
dark— part of the road horrible—passed the late residence ot 
Capt Seaman put up at the Hotel a large 3 story building Kept 
and owned by Mr Geer **—but soon to be kept by Col Humphrey 
of Connecticut— 


llth Friday 


Rainy—called at Post office. Ithica is about the size & popula- 
tion of New Burgh or Brooklyn quite a place of business—Wheat 
selling 5/cash--Geer has raised 1000 bushels a year from his farm 
of 300 acres nearby—says the place very healthy—the water all 
comes from springs—never has been sickly— 

Land sells, a few miles from village from 10 to 15 dollars an 
acre—Mr. Pinckney from N York bought a farm about 7 miles 
from the village adjoining the Lake for 10 dollars an acre Called 
on Connor Cashier of the Bank—introduced to Rev. Mr. Finny 
who took a walk with us to see the falls of fall creek **—a great 
natural curiosity pronounced by Chancellor Kent, second only to 
the Falls of Niagara a description would be almost impossible— 

Called on Capt. Chs Humphrey who introduced me to Mr 
Johnson his partner—one of the most celebrated Lawyers and 
pleaders in that part of the State-—After dinner pd bill $2 and 
started on for foot of Cayuga Lake by the poplar a road 
put up at Bradleys in Ludlow village 10 miles from Ithica— 
formerly Genoa ** Took tea—description of a tea table furnished 
at his house 300 miles in the interior from N York— 


Bread—white flour and well baked 

Cheese 

Fresh & sweet butter 

Smokd beef—finer than in N York 

Squirrels broiled in the finest order 

Tea & Loaf sugar— 

pound cake of the whitest flour sweetened with loaf or white 
sugar and light as a sponge— 

damson plum sweetmeats 

preservd peaches, whole in transparent syrup in a glass 
dish— 

currant sweet meats in another glass dish— 
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an other dish of peaches cut up & sugared- 

roasted potatoes, mealy & bursting open 
‘The above fare furnished and prepared in about 20 minutes in 
great abundance to three travellers, whose appetites were good, 
was too tempting to quit even when satiated I paid his bill $1.51 
—Tucker pd 2/—crackers 1/6 Cheese 1/6— 


12th Saturday 


Road along Lake ior Auburne 26 miles took Poplar Ridge 
road —& not road to Cayuga Bridge*°—Saw a most delightful 
country better than any—Fields well cleared declining towards 
Lake presenting some of the finest farms & seats—Land from 15 
to 25 per acre—had a view of the opposite Slope of land across 
the Lake in Seneca County—resembling the Eastern declivity of 
the Shong’um hills 

Stopd at W. H. Davis Tavern in Northville—Lookd at his roan 
horse—left my address—he is coming to City with horses in 
Spring—roan horse 100 doliars—Pd 3/—Fell in with young Rob- 
inson of Albany, from Detrout with a noted little old one eyed 
horse called Crapps or the Navarre horse—fastest racker or trot- 
ter in the State—14 years old—got him for 75 Doll— 

Toward night arrivd at the beautiful village of Auburne nearly 
the size of Brooklyn elegant houses— quite a place of business- 
goods coming up by the Canal—State Prison Theological Semin- 
ary State Prison 1200 solitary cels—Superior to that of N York ** 
—Put up at Coffee House kept by Mr. Coe—Auburne settled 
mostly by Eastern people ** I paid bill 2 doll fell in comp with 
a young physician—Sedgewick 


13th Sunday 


Left Auburne abt 9 oclk—Stopd on hill, for it is placed in a hol- 
low, to view the village—was much taken up with the situation 
and the land on the rising ground at the edge of the vill—Could 
inquire if any for sale or price but one mile on road found land 
for sale—20 to 30 an acre—and 21% miles at the Van Val. 
kenburghs a farm of 50 acres for twenty dollars per acre house 
& barn on it— On the hill beyond two farms one 80 & the other 
about the same, directly opposite, with houses for 18 Doll an 
acre— 

Stopd at Maj Van Valkenburghs—Introduced by Tucker to 
son—took breakfast—Nice old dutchman of the revolution a Capt 
lives on the land he drew for his services—Passed on to Skeneat- 
less 6 miles All admired the vill & Lake—Dr. Tarters house Went 
on thro an other vill called 9 mile creek & on to Onondaga hill 
or Court House 23 miles—On the hill have a view of the east 
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art of Lake & of Salina & Syracuse and —— on the edge— 

t up at Stanleys Tavern Onondaga Hill **—talked about 
Syracuse and Salina which were in sight—Eckford & Young 
Davis— Comp’y manufacturing or making coarse salt—300 000 
bush. to receive 10000 Doll from State—Nearly the duty back.*° 
have made 300 bush—landlord doubts their success Syracuse 
more sickly than Salina. 1 pd his bill 19/— 


14th Monday 


Road to Onondaga hollow two miles Saw Sackett Onondaga 
hollow or flats beautiful—Went to Manlius 12 miles—Stopd had 
oats 1/—A fine place & a place of business—6 Taverns Stores com- 
pact—3 miles from Canal—Cotton factory near done *°—fine 
watercourse brot thro for mills Two farms for sale 20 doll per 
acre Mr. Barnwells farm 175 acres 5 miles from there 4 trom 
Cazanovia 2 Log houses & a barn 

Went on to Cazanovia 8 miles—Came in sight of beautiful 
Lake— Caz Lake—Mrs. Linklys house most beautiful—Saw Child 
—did not see Dearborn—Went on towards Utica—Stopd at Mr. 
Baldwins Tavern about 6 miles on road—put up for all night 
Paid bill 13/6 


15 ‘Tuesday 


Found there had been a light fall of snow—experienced the 
coldest weather, had to put on overcoats—hands smarted with the 
cold—the wind from the Lake Oneida very cold—objection to 
the country—road about 6 miles & got into Genesee Turnpike 
again—Came into it near a village called quality Hill—passed 
the Indian Settlement—about 1050 in number scattered about 
strolling on the road & lying about Taverns—don’t farm it— 
civil, & some work—several were driving oxen—passed thro Man- 
chester‘! The tole gates are about 10 miles apart & the charge is 
generally one shilling for every ten miles— 

Passed several little villages—before coming to Utica—one just 
before called New Hartford ‘°—arrived at Utica ‘** just before 
sun down found it the largest village yet seen—about the size of 
New Burgh or Brooklyn but much handsomer—Saw the Grand 
Canal, passes thro the upper part of the Town—The largest 
Passage boat the Oneida Chief **—came in while there—drawn 
by 3 horses. Put up at Wells near the Canal—fell in company 
with Mr. Inman troubled with Asthma respectable inteligent old 
gentleman— 


16 Wednesday 
Paid bill $3.31—called on Mr D. W. Child an old acquaint- 
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ance—left there about 10 Oclk took the road on West side of 
Mohawk-—for about 30 miles road along in sight of the Canal & 
often alongside of it—road about a mile in a boat on the Canal 
& passed through one Lock—in company with my wife—while 
Tucker drove waggon— 

Passed thro German flats—fine land on the flats but a wretched 
looking settlement and miserable houses—passed Herkimer on 
left situated on flats—Passed through a village called the little 
falls*® a rocky stony univiting place—saw people at work on 
Canal—a fine bridge over the Mohawk and the top of a latteral 
canal a feeder is made to let the water in—the arches marble with 
fine Key stones Names of Commissioners & Dewitt Clinton Presi- 
dent engraved in staring letters 

Worst road we had passed since Dryden hill or Ithica swamp 
or hemlock woods—Passed oppenheim & bridge over Little 
Canada river **—Stopd at St Johns village—32 miles from Utica— 
Landlord Kept store & Tavern—disputing with Justice of Peace 
and another about school houses & school fund—near Canal-— 
said it was no great use to them & people of Montgomery—‘Took 
supper 


17th Thursday 


Paid bill $2.1214 and went on for Schenectady 52 miles along 
the Mohawk river and the Canal in sight on the right and hills 
on the left—Stopd at Sprakers tavern—bated *7—people there 
from a horse race—Land on the flats adjoining the river sells 
from 40 to 50 an acre—A farm just below for sale of 600 acres 
lying on the Mohawk principally flats—might be had for about 
10 thousand dollars 

roads pretty good stopd at Fonda Tavern tole about every 10 
miles stopd at the Tavern opposite Schenectady near the bridge 
—having road 52 miles—rather too far for the horses— 


18 Friday 


Paid bill 20/—crossed River ‘** tole 18 cents—passed thro 
Schenectady—road as far as new College *® on hill—two fine 
marble buildings—Town not much improved—no great slur- 
Albany runs away with the business—Went on for Albany 12 
miles—land between not very good—road for a turnpike ®° very 
bad—cut up into deep ruts—sandy— 

Made a stop in Albany at public house near the ferry exam- 
ined at Post office for letters—got copy rule from Clerks office 
took some refreshment—Pd 5/—also 4/6 rule 1/—Ferry 2/— 
Crossed ferry in teamboat [sic]—got some provisions at Green- 
bush 3/6—Saw Charles Muzzy Went, very good road along river 
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& put up after dark at Kettles Tavern, Schodack—a Dutch house 
& bad accomodations—old man had palsy—Paid 15/6— 


19th Saturday 


Went on to Kinderhook 8 miles—Stopd at Lewis Tavern—1 /6— 
Iucker stopd there—introduced to Dr Vanderpole—Went on 
with my wife to Claverick—Johns TTown—Clermont—to Red 
Hook—beautiful road *! better than any travelled Passed Mont- 
gom Livingston place son in Law to Judge Van Ness—also widow 
Livingston on a hill—land 50 Dollars an acre—Put [up] at Esq. 
Wheelers Tavern—very well treated— 


20 Sunday 


Saw Capt Olendorf’s span of white horses which he had of 
Maturene Livingston—Mr Wheelers nearby fine house & 20 acres 
might be had for about 3500 dollars—70 acres more for about 50 
doll an acre—some rain—weather unsettled—took a walk with 
Wheeler to see Capt Olendorf, had some talk about his horses— 
Said he bought them of Maturene Livingston in exchange for 
other horses 

Junius Hatch boarded with Wheeler when in office of Jacob 


Van Ness—who made him a sort of letter carrier refused any 
longer to do his drudgery—quarrelled and had a fight in the 
office—then went to with [sic] Judge Wm P. Van Ness—taught his 
children for his board & had the use of his Library ®** Place of 
Judge Van Ness for sale 600 acres—Spent the day Sunday with 
Wheeler & gave the horses a rest in—the day rainy—& heavy rain 
in night 


21 Monday 


Called in morning to see Olendorf—could not agree about the 
exchange of horses—Paid bill of Wheeler, which I thought rather 
high $4.94 left there for New York passed thro Rhinebeck 9 
miles—a pretty village—Met Maturene Livingston who said he 
never sold any horses to Olendorf—& cautioned me against him 
as a jocky *—thought very strange of—ascertained afterwards 
that Livingston never owned any white horses 

Went from Rhinebeck to Poughkepsie passed thro a beautiful 
country—occasionally viewing the H River from the road—started 
late in the morning about 11 oclk & road 26 miles—put up at 
Public House Kept by Mr. Torboss—very genteel house—rather 
too much on the quality order for travellers saw there Mr. Slos- 
son & some N Yorkers—fever encreasing ** J. Townsend about 
209 Pearl St has a farm for sale 5 miles from this place of 200 
acres—Paid bill 12/ 
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22 Tuesday 


procecded on to Courtland Town—put up at Hortons Public 
14 miles to Fishkill—a pleasant village about 5 miles from the 
river, back of the landing, took breakfast at the Public House ot 
Mr Hatch Saw Mr. Sam’l Van Wyck who was remaining there 
during the prevalence of the fever—his relations are residents of 
that place—8/ Road on & passed thro Peekskill, a place of appar- 
ently more business than Fishkill—but not so pleasantly situated 

proceeded on to Courtland Town—put up at Hortons Public 
House formerly owned by Mr. Golding—having travelled forty 
miles—Horton improved 152 acres—asks 8000 dollars—over 50 
an acre—too high—paid bill 9/— 


25 Wednesday 


Passed thro Sing Sing or Mount Pleasant a[nd] saw some fine 
situations before & after passing it—passed Yonkers & so on home 
where we arrived just about dusk *° 


* Alexander C, Flick (Ed.), History of the State of New York (10 vols.) 
(New York, 1933-1937), vi, 335-338. 

** Ibid., 333. 

1 Sherman's father-in-law. 

2 Sherman’s brother-in-law. 

3 Monroe was in Orange, not Rockland County. See Gazetteer of New York 


(Syracuse, 1860) , Pp. 568 and 507 n. 6. Hereafter referred to as Gazetteer. 
KS 


4 Other iron works experienced a similar decline, e.g. the Monroe Works, 
Ibid., p. 508; and Ramapo, [bid., p. 571, n. 6. 

5 The Newburgh-Cochecton Turnpike was inqorporated in 1801. See Alex 
ander C. Flick (ed.), History of the State of New York (10 vols) (New York, 
1933-1937), V, p. 265. From its completion across the county in 1808 the 
‘Turnpike was a busy avenue for emigrants from New England, but fell into 
a state of secondary importance after the Erie Canal in 1825 made accessible 
the richer lands of the Genesee. Gazetteer, p. 643. 

6 Coldenham was named for the family of Lieutenant Governor Cadwalla 
der Colden who, as owner of a patent in the town of Montgomery, located 
here in 1728. Ibid., p. 508 and n. 6. 

7 The name Bull occurs frequently among the early settlers of Orange 
County. Gazetieer, p. 506, n. 13, and 507, n. 3 

8 This evidently refers to Basher Kill. /bid., pp. 641, 646. 

9 The valley of the Basher Kill. James W. Burbank, County Historian, 
Sullivan County, letter dated August 17, 1953. The Hollow is said to be the 
location of the first permanent white settlement in Sullivan County. Gazetteer, 
p- 642. 

10 Until March 4, 1823, the town of Montgomery, Orange County, extended 
into the extreme northern angle of the county. That portion subsequently 
became the Town of Crawford. /bid., pp. 506, 508. In 1822 the Shawangunk 
Kill (Mamakating River) separated Sullivan and Orange Counties. The 
village of Bloomingburgh was then in Sullivan County. [bid., pp. 641, 646; 
Burbank, loc. cit. 

11 Mamakating Village stood at the intersection of the Newburgh and 
Cochecton ‘Turnpike and the Old Mine Read (Routes 17 and 209), and was 
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later included in Wurtsboro, which by 1825 had begun to grow on the new 
Delaware and Hudson Canal. Burbank, loc. cit. 

12 Rest the horses. 

13 Sherman was a Captain of N. Y. Co. A, 4Ist Regiment, U. S. Infantry. 
A letter from Secretary of War L. Armstrong, dated 2 August, 1813, notified 
Sherman of this appointment, but the formal commission, signed by Presi- 
dent Madison and Secretary of War James Monroe, is dated 1 February, 1815. 
Both documents are in the Merrill Sherman collection. 

14 For a brief treatment of bridge construction in this period see Flick, op. 
cit., pp. 270-276. 

15 David Hammond was Presidential Elector in 1820 and Sheriff in 1825. 
See Edgar A. Werner, Civil List and Constitutional History of the Colony and 
State of New York (2nd. edition), (Albany, 1883), pp. 482, 541. 

16 Lawyer (and later Judge) Sherman made a special point of looking up 
members of the legal fraternity when he stopped overnight. 

17 John Linsley and David Hammond were among those designated to 
superintend the erection of a courthouse and jail at the county seat, Monti- 
cello. Gazetteer, p. 642, n. 1. 

18 One of nine lakes and ponds in Bethel township, and outstanding for 
its scenic beauty. Ibid., p. 643. 

19 The striking difference in prices, then and now, may well provoke a 
bit of nostalgia among contemporary readers. 

20 In Pennsylvania. 

21 Also in Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna River. 

“2 Greene was in many respects typical of the relatively young but promis 
ing communities often touched by Sherman on his journey. The township 
had been laid out only 24 years earlier (in 1798) on land purchased by the 
State from the Oneida and Tuscarora Indians in 1785. Ibid., p. 226 and n. 6. 

23 No date in Diary. 

24 Undated in Diary. 

25 Incorporated in 1806. Ibid., p. 229. 

26 The county seat of Chenango County. It is interesting to note that the 
early settlers came principally from Connecticut and Vermont, the latter 
settling on a tract of 40,000 acres set aside for the “Vermont Sufferers,” those 
New Yorkers whose land titles were forfeited in Vermont when New York 
recognized the former’s independence in 1790. Ibid., p. 224; Flick, op. cit., 
V, pp. 25-26. 

27 Roderick Owen, one of the ear! ettlers, had taken up land in 1794. 
Gazetteer, p. 253, n. 3. 

28 Sherman does not record the results of his title search mentioned at the 
beginning of the Diary. Presumably his findings were negative. 

29 Fall Creek, the principal stream, afforded sites for several mills. /bid., p. 
656. 

30 “Some of the richest lands in centra’ and western New York were long 
avoided by the settlers, or if taken up, wer> for a time abandoned. The well- 
founded fear of ‘swamp fever’ or the ‘Genesee fever’ kept many a man from 
fertile bottom lands .... Only later did drainage, improved sanitation, and 
more careful personal hygiene diminish these scourges.” Flick, op. Cit., p. 
164. 


31 Settled in 1789 and incorporated in 1821; the county seat of Tompkins 
County. Gazetteer, pp. 657-658. 


32 One of three men selected to superintend the erection of the county 
buildings. Ibid., p. 654, n. 3. 


33 Five falls, varying in height from 44 to 125 feet, are found om Fall 
Creek within a distance of one mile. [bid., p. 657, n. 6. 
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34 The township of Lansing, in which Ludlowville was located, was formed 
from Genoa in 1817. Ibid., p. 658. 

36 Cayuga Bridge, over a mile in length, was completed in 1800. Destroyed 
in 1808, it was subsequently rebuilt and in 1857 was abandoned, a ferry cross- 
ing taking its place. Jbid., p. 199, n. 1. 

36 Auburn was also the Cayuga county seat, with an “Elegant and sub- 
stantial courthouse” built in 1807-1809. Ibid., p. 199. 

37 The first settlement at Auburn was made in 1793 by Col. John Harden- 
burgh from Ulster County. [bid., p. 200. 

88 Onondaga Hili was a thriving center of activity on the Seneca Turnpike 
until 1825, when the completion of the Erie Canal brought about its decline. 
Ibid., p. 485, n. 4. 

39Salt springs had been purchased from the Onondaga Indians by the 
State, and were leased to individuals who were required to pay a duty of 4 
cents per bushel. Flick, op. cit., VI, pp. 236-237. Thus a refund of $10,000 
would constitute most of the duty of $12,000 on an anticipated production of 
300,000 bushels of salt—a goal which left the landlord skeptical. For addi- 
tional information on salt deposits see Werner, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 

40 While the factory system in New York State did not hit its stride until 
after 1830, the building of cotton textile mills was on the upgrade in this 
section by 1820. Flick, op. cit., p. 195. 

41 A cotton textile plant incorporated in Manchester in 1815 employed 100 
workers and realized an average yearly production valued at $100,000. Gazet- 
teer, p. 464, n. 6. 

42 Cotton mills operating here were almost double the capacity of the one 
at Manchester. Ibid., p. 465, n. 11; the early development of cotton manu- 
factures was particularly noticeable in Oneida County. Flick, op. cit., p. 195. 

43A settlement of three log huts in 1787, Utica subsequently benefited 
greatly from its location at the junction of the Erie and Chenango Canals. 
A manufacturing as well as agricultural center, it had a population of 3,000 
at the time of Sherman's visit in 1822, and by 1855 had increased to over 
22,000. Its position as a railroad center was an added factor stimulating 
growth and economic development in the years before mid-century. Gazetteer, 
pp. 468, 469. 

44 Named after the most celebrated of the Oneida chiefs, Skanandoa, mean- 
ing Hemlock. He once remarked, “I am an aged Hemlock. An hundred wint- 
ers have whistled through my branches. I am dead at the top!” /bid., p. 469, 
n. 5. mi 

45 Little Falls was to experience considerable growth in later years despite 
its “rocky stony uninviting” aspect in 1822. As a railroad and highway center 
it had a population in excess of 10,000 in 1940. Hamond’s Complete Worla 
Atlas (New York, 1950), p. 351. John F. Watson in his Annals and Occur- 
rences in New York City and state in the Olden Time (Phila., 1846), saw the 
Erie Canal route in still more primitive terms: “The advance settlers but 
rude and poor; and the country in general unsubdued and wild . . . the wolt 
still prowled; the catamount still sprang on its prey; the bear still growled 
in his den.” p. 136. 

46 East Canada Creek. 

47 See n. 12 above. 

48 Mohawk. 

49 Union College. 

50 The Albany and Schenectady Turnpike was completed in 1805 at a cost 
of $10,000 per mile. Flick, op. cit., V, p. 263. While it was one of the best 
surfaced in the state, it was very heavily traveled and dificult to keep in 
repair for that reason. 
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51 The Farmer's Turnpike, a section of the old New York and Albany Post 
Road. Flick, op. cit., p. 264. 

52 The account of this apparently trivial episode deflects lawyer Sherman's 
paramount interest in men of his profession at his more important stops, 
with an awareness of land values running close second. 

53 In this sense a cheat or trickster. 

54 Yellow fever had periodically taken a heavy toll for over a century, and 
in 1822 there were 166 deaths from this cause in New York City. Gazetteer, p. 
428, n. 2. 

55 Sherman’s careful tabulation of expenses for the three week’s wip came 
to a total of $69.11, and the reader will recall that on more than one occasion 
he winced at what he considered to be the fleecing he received at several 
points during the journey. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


An Historian's Approach to Religion. By ARNoLD TOYNBEE. (OXx- 
ford University Press, New York, 1956. Pp. 318. $5) 


Again, as for his monumental eight-volume Study of History, 
the historical profession is immeasurably indebted to Arnold 
Toynbee. It would be hard to disagree with his insistence that 
one of the most essential tasks confronting the world today is 
the “disengaging of the essence in mankind's religious heritage 
from nonessential accretions.” The task has been necessitated 
by twin reasons: the “annihilation of distance” through technol- 
ogy and the West’s “disillusionment with the idols’—which has 
brought it back face to face with its ancestral Christianity. 

Mr. Toynbee opens the present volume with an excellent es- 
say on the historian’s task of helping man escape parochial-mind- 
edness. From this he proceeds to analyze the three main stages 
in man’s religious development: the worship of nature, of man 
and of God. The work is based on the author’s Gifford Lectures 
at the University of Edinburgh in 1952-53 and is at one and the 
same time a textbook on comparative religion, a treatment of 


political theory, a history of Western culture, a survey of the 
development of science and a substantial analysis of such topics 
as church and state, development of military weapons, the phi- 
losophy of history and of science. 


“And some seeds fell upon a conveyor belt and were carried in- 
to a factory where they were processed, refrigerated and steri- 
lized.” With this brilliant phrase the author starts a Toynbee 
addition to the Parable of the Sower in which he discusses the 
mechanization of religious institutions. To escape from this 
mechanization is the only hope Toynbee sees for religion. He 
visualizes that hope as the emergence of a broader faith in which 
all the religions would have their part. To realize it, it would be 
necessary (1) for all, but primarily the Judaic religions—Juda- 
ism, Christianity and Islam—to discard their notions of the ex- 
clusiveness of their revelations, doctrines and institutions; and 
(2) to disengage essentials from nonessentials. 

The believer in one of the established religions cannot doubt 
that Toynbee is right in finding a common floor under all the 
seven higher religions. Where he may quarrel with Toynbee is in 
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thinking that they differ more radically than the author would 
grant. For example, Toynbee is very artful in drawing an an- 
alogy on Buddha’s entrance into Nirvana to Christ’s death on the 
cross. But he overlooks the fact that Buddha is for his followers 
a man become God, Christ for his followers God become man. 
And he ignores the vital distinction between the Buddhaic and 
Judaic religions as to ultimate human destiny. For the first it 
is eternal extinction, for the other it is eternal personal fulfill- 
ment. 

In spite of such questions as the reader may raise—and some 
are very deep and real—no reader can doubt that this is one of 
the great books of our time, a fundamental study to which the 
historian of any subject—international, national or local—must 
return to set his sights straights. 


Buffalo RutH M. Eacets 


Edmund Burke, New York Agent, with Hts Letters to the New 
York Assembly and Intimate Correspondence with Charles 
O’Hara, 1761-1776. Edited by Ross J. S. HorrMan. (The 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1956. Pp. xiv, 
632. $6.50) 


The papers of Edmund Burke became accessible to the public 
in 1949. The present volume is the most considerable of the works 
drawn from their richness yet to appear. It consists of two parts: 
the first, in approximately eighty printed pages, is Burke’s letter 
book as New York agent from 1771-1775, together with an in- 
formative essay by Professor Hoffman on Burke’s services in that 
capacity. The second part reproduces the intimate correspond 
ence between Burke and Charles O’Hara in some 340 pages. 

O’Hara, who was an Irish land owner and member of Parlia- 
ment, occupied 28,000 acres in County Sligo. Burke with his 600 
acre estate near Beaconsfield in Buckinghamshire shared 
O’Hara’s interest in raising and racing horses, in crops and poli- 
tics. O’Hara’s letters were among the Burke papers deposited in 
1949 at the Sheffield Central Library. Burke’s letters were pre- 
served by O'Hara’s descendants in County Sligo. The correspond- 
ence is particularly valuable for the intimacy with which Burke 
reveals himself. Always cool and reticent in political life, he here 
speaks his mind with wit and frankness. The readers of these 

if 
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letters can come to know Burke as few of his contemporaries did. 

New Yorkers, of course, will be specially interested in the five 
years that Burke served as agent for the colony of New York, 
unanimously elected to that post by the New York Assembly. 
Captain James Delancey, leader of the Delancey party, as op- 
posed to the Livingston faction in that body, seems to have been 
responsible for Burke’s appointment. Chief duties of the post 
were appearing before the Board of Trade and other British 
governmental agencies concerning boundary and {and disputes 
with adjacent colonies and Quebec. The position was compara- 
tively painless as to time and duties and paid the neat sum of 
£500 a year. 

These were the years when the dispute on taxation and other 
rights between England and her colonies was coming to a boil. 
Burke had a reputation as an American champion perhaps un- 
deservedly high, for Professor Hoffman develops the theme that 
as an agent Burke worked for moderation and loyalism. His 
prime duty was to the British Crown and not to the colony that 
employed him. Parenthetically, it should be noted that of all 
thirteen colonies, New York was in many ways the one least anx- 
ious to part from Mother England and the most favored by her. 


New Haven, Conn. ARTHUR J. RANKIN 


Battle for Manhattan. By Bruce Buiven, Jr. (Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1956. Pp. 128. $3.50) 


At about eleven o’clock on the morning of September 15, 
1776, the troops of General Sir William Howe were put ashore 
on Manhattan Island under the guns of the British fleet. They 
landed at Kip’s Bay (on the East River near present-day 34th 
Street) and they caught the Americans under General Georg< 
Washington by surprise. Unprepared, the Colonials showed the 
white feather, dropped their arms and fied. Their commande: 
tried valiantly to rally them. 

This was the beginning of the invasion of New York that Bruc« 
Bliven, Jr., details in the present book. Most of the volume has 
already appeared as occasional articles in the New Yorker maga. 
zine. It is published now with the addition of thiry-two pages 
of contemporary prints and engravings, including all fourteen 
of Captain Archibald Robertson’s superb sketches. The hand- 
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some two-color end papers to the book trace the action and show 
the old city overlaid by modern New York. It adds up to an im- 
portant study graphically told, a collector’s item of Americana. 

An inveterate walker, Mr. Bliven has covered on foot the 
route of General Howe’s invasion of the city and the line of the 
subsequent engagements. Today few New Yorkers would know 
McGown’s Pass, Bloomingdale Road, or the Hollow Way (re- 
spectively, they are now: Central Park at 106th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, Broadway uptown to 106th Street and thence to 
115th Street at Riverside Drive and 125th Street and immedi- 
ate vicinity) . Perhaps, inspired by the present book, New Yorkers 
of 1956 will want to trod the hallowed ground. 

Sir William Howe was incredibly slow in moving across Man- 
hattan. Just why is still a moot question. Bruce Bliven attrib- 
utes it to the English commander’s desire to consolidate his 
strength before fanning out. Many, however will cling to the ro- 
mantic old yarn of the delaying tactics of Mrs. Robert Murray. 
Whatever the actual reason for the British failure, General Isra- 
el Putnam’s forces of 3,000, about one-fifth of Washington’s ef- 
fective troops, marched northward and escaped Howe. 

This retreat was only the beginning of further inevitable re- 
treats to White Plains and then to New Jersey. But before that 
happened the Americans would stand in brief engagement near 
the present site of Columbia University. This is the gist of the 
book, of course, together with carefully authenticated descrip- 
tions of New York in 1776 and with brilliant vignettes of the fam- 
ous figures who fought there—Washington, Putnam, Howe, Reed, 
Knowlton and many more. 

Perhaps the current handling of the theme has turned up noth- 
ing new, but it has recapitulated the story in a charming manner. 


New York City Murray TEMPLE 


Gateway to a Nation: The Middle Atlantic States and Their 
Influence on the Development of the Nation. By D.C. 
BRINTON THompson. (Richard R. Smith, Rindge, New 
Hampshire, 1956. Pp. 274. $3.50) 


This is a long-needed book. John Fiske and more recently 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker have made studies of the middle colon- 
ics but no one has ever written of the Middle Atlantic Area for 
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the National Period. This is a survey of less than 250 pages, 
bringing together in a single story the regional histories of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. More detail is 
given to the period before the War of 1812 than subsequent 
years. All in all, it is a skillful synthesis, though in such a teles- 
coped version, every interested reader is certain to find pet topics 
of his own which he will think to have been shamefully neglect 
ed. 

Dr. Thompson derives his title from his view that the Middle 
Atlantic region was primarily “the main gateway to Europe and 
the principal channel for the immigration and emigration of 
men and ideas.” The region was the door through which the 
West was settled and developed. Nature had made the area the 
national gateway to the vast Mississippi Valley and the Great 
Lakes basin. Here were largely determined the patterns of society, 
industry and government in the heart of the nation. 

New Yorkers will be horrified to discover that “John Brant” 
(not their Joseph) led the Iroquois during the Revolution. Stu 
dents of Sir William Johnson may be disturbed to have his two 
Indian wives described as a “series of Indian mistresses” and 
they will certainly note that when he captured Fort Niagara, he 
had not only “nine hundred Indians” but regular troops num- 
bering more than two thousand. There are also other occasional 
minor errors in detail, 

Obviously a volume of this size can be only an introduction 
to the regional history of the Middle Atlantic states but, as such, 
it is a good job, valuable for background reading in courses in 
history in any of the four states. 


Rochester ALBAN T. SMITH 
Remington Arms in American History. By AwLpEN HAtTcu. 


(Rhinehart & Co., New York, 1956. Pp. 359. Illustrated. 
$6.50) 


Eliphalet Remington, the eldest son of a carpenter and me 
chanic of the same name, was born at Suffield, Connecticut, in 
1793. But when he was six years old his father bought a large 
tract of virgin land in Herkimer County, New York, near Litch- 
field. The following year the family moved there and here the 
boy grew to manhood, helped his father clear and operate the 
farm and married at the age of twenty-one. 
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Two years later both father and son moved their families to 
a newly purchased farm along Steele’s Creek, still in Herkimer 
County, several miles south of the present town of Ilion, where 
the elder Remington established a mechanical shop, including 
a forge powered by a water wheel. Here he carried on the manu- 
facture of simple agricultural implements used by the farmers of 
the time. 

The younger Remington inherited much of his father’s me- 
chanical genius and became particularly adept at forging. In 
the course of his work he undertook to forge a gun barrel out of 
scrap iron so that he might have a rifle of his own and took it to 
a gunsmith in Utica, New York, to be rifled and stocked. With 
this rifle, in that crucial year of 1816, young Eliphalet won a 
shooting match near Craine’s Corners and performed so well he 
was promptly smothered with orders for similar guns from fel- 
low contestants. 

The Remingtons were in business. For upwards of twenty-two 
years father and son worked together, moving on from forging 
barrels to rifling, stocking and lock-fitting guns themselves. After 
the father’s death in 1828, son Eliphalet, realizing the advantages 
of a factory on the Erie Canal—opened three years—purchased a 
tract of land along that waterway and erected a new gun shop. 
A settlement soon sprang up around the shop and was known 
locally as Remington Corners, but at the request and insistence 
of Eliphalet, the name was changed in 1843 to Ilion. 

In his new location Eliphalet Remington purchased the entire 
gun finishing machinery of Ames & Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, assuming, in addition, an unfinished contract with 
the United States government for several thousand carbines. 
Thi: was the beginning of a long and fruitful association be- 
tween Remington and the United States of America. Soon Civil 
War contracts were to expand the Remington plant enormously 
as contracts for later wars would do in their turn. 

In 1856 the manufacture of agricultural implements was be- 
gun, starting with a cultivator tooth. To the department were 
quickly added a plow, mowing machine, rake, horse-hoe and a 
large variety of smaller tools, and eventually, of course, the type- 
writer and office mac! inery. 


The typewriter was introduced not by the father Eliphalet 
but by his son Philo, who followed him as president of the firm. 
Actual manufacture of the Remington typewriter, orginally the 
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Sholes and Glidden, brought to Philo by James Densmore, began 
in September 1873 but it was not introduced to the public until 
1876 at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

Alden Hatch’s book is the third major gun biography to ap- 
pear in the past three years. The others were Harold F. Wil- 
liamson’s Winchester, the Gun That Won the West and William 
B. Edwards’ The Story of Colt’s Revolver which unfortunately, 
ended with Sam Colt’s death in 1863 and left untold much of the 
story of Colt arms. 

The Hatch book, on the contrary, brings the history of Rem- 
ington products up to the present. It is enormously improved 
by the addition of forty-three pages illustrating Remington guns 
from the 1816 flintlock to the most modern bolt action handling 
the spectacular .222 cartridge. The book lacks an index and a 
bibliography but in other respects is excellent. 


Utica Victor N. MAson 


Three Saints and a Sinner: Julia Ward Howe, Louisa, Annie 
and Sam Ward. By Louise Hatt Tuarp. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, 1956. Pp. 406. $5) 


When Broadway ended at Union Place and the Astor House 
was new, when water was peddled in barrels at a cent a gallon- 
Bond Street was one of the best-known streets in little old New 
York. By all odds the best-known family living on that fashion- 
able row a decade or two before the middle of the nineteenth 
century was the family of Samuel Ward, the banker. The Ward 
sisters, known to society as “the Three Graces of Bond Street”— 
Julia, Louisa and Annie—and their incorrigible brother Sam are 
the subjects of the present book. 

Julia, the eldest sister, was all flash and fire, with red hair and 
dazzling blue eyes that hinted at her irrespressible gaiety and 
wit. Her marriage to one of the most noted abolitionists and cru- 
saders for human freedom of that day, Samuel Gridley Howe, 
was not to make her staid or solemn. Indeed a time came when 
she conducted a daring crusade for the freedom of women, her- 
self included. And something else was to make the spirited Julia 
Ward Howe’s name forever a part of American history. It was 
she who wrote The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Louisa, the second sister, was “the beautiful Miss Ward.” She 
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was as dark as Julia was fair. Men constantly fell in love with 
Louisa, but it was the young sculptor, Thomas Crawford, who 
won her, after he followed her to New York from Rome. Their 
Roman “palazzo” was to become a haven for Americans abroad 
and several of Louisa’s children became famous in their own 
right. With two such sisters, it would not have been surprising if 
Anne Eliza Ward, the youngest of the three, had remained “‘lit- 
tle Annie.” Sweet and shy as she was, who could guess that she 
would marry a grandson of Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon’s elder 
brother and former King of Spain, and would become mistress 
of the huge Bonaparte palace and estates at Bordentown, New 
Jersey. 

And then there was Sam. Sam inherited his father’s talent 
for making money, but not his talent for keeping it. He was 
blessed with too great a sense of the joys of living. Sam Ward 
quickly went through the family estates, including those left in 
trust for his sisters. And, of course, Sam’s sisters forgave him then 
and always. Besides, he soon made another fortune, as a Forty- 
niner in the California gold rush. After he lost that fortune, a 
third came his way, although with the title, “King of the Lob- 
byists,” for he was the most notorious of professional intermedi- 
aries who dealt with a Congress that could be bought and the 
men who wanted to buy it. 

People said of Sam Ward that he was the only man capable 
of strutting when sitting. Ward McAllister, the famous arbiter of 
society who invented the Four Hundred, was his cousin, and 
Sam’s first wife was an Astor. Sam was the most brilliant talker, 
the greatest wit of his day. He owned a superb library and an ex- 
cellent collection of pictures. If you offered him a glass of wine, 
he could identify after one sup its vintage and its year. Of all 
his feats perhaps none made Sam Ward more famous than his 
sponsorship of a young writer who arrived in America when 
Ward was already an old gentleman. This writer was an Irish- 
man born but he had risen to fame in London like that later 
Irishman, George Bernard Shaw. 


The young poet came to lecture at Americans, like many an- 
other English author. He came, too, with tremendous advance 
publicity. His appearance alone was extraordinary and he played 
it up by his costume. Sam Ward so described him: “Long black 
hair hanging to the shoulders, brown eyes, a huge white face 
like a pale moon. ..a white waistcoat, black coat and knee brit- 
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ches, black silk stockings and shoes with buckles. Until he 
speaks, you think him as uncanny as a vampire.” Crowds gaped 
at Ward’s protege when he sauntered down Fifth Avenue carry- 
ing a walking stick in his lavender-gloved hand. The diners at 
Delemonico’s rose to stare at him when he entered with a party. 
His lectures were sold out and his hotel suite deluged with flow- 
ers and invitations. 

This oddity was to go back to England and become involved in 
a notorious trial, to be sentenced and serve a prison term. He 
died a broken man. Yet he left several plays so sharply witty 
that 1956 audiences still applaud them. For his name was Oscat 
Wilde. 

This is the delightful story that the author of the Peabody 
Sisters of Salem, Until Victory, Horace Mann and Mary Pea- 
body has told. 


New York City DorotHy M. PLANTER 


Sickles the Incredible. By W. A. SWANBERG. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1956. Pp. xiv, 433. $6.00) 


In February 1859 the pre-Civil War tension of official Wash- 
ington was relieved by a delicious scandal culminating in a sen- 
sational murder. The victim was Philip Barton Key, District At- 
torney for the District of Columbia, son of Francis Scott Key 
and known as the handsomest man in Washington. His murderer 
was no less notable, being Daniel Sickles, descendant of a notable 
New York family himself, a Tammany Democrat, New York 
Congressman and an intimate of President Buchanan. The mur- 
der inevitably was a triangle affair. The lady in the case was 
Sickles’ wife, the former Teresa Bagioli, daughter of a noted 
musician. 

The “incredible” of Mr. Swanberg’s title seems a mild sort of 
word when one considers Dan Sickles’ exploits during his career 
of ninety-four years. He was born in New York City in 1819, a 
descendant of a Dutch family important in the town for six gen- 
erations and the son of a brilliant but erratic father whose for- 
tunes alternately soared and collapsed. The Sickles family had 
always been active in politics and young Dan, after a brief career 
as a Glens Falls printer, was soon elected to the New York State 
Assembly. It was there that he first showed another aspect of his 
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many-sided talents, for he took along to Albany with him a 
young lady of doubtful reputation and flaunted her in the faces 
of his fellow politicians. 

An expert in politics and romance, Sickles was a month less 
than thirty-three when he married the beautiful Teresa. He was 
soon, too, to do a tour of duty in England as secretary to Buchan- 
an when the latter was United States Minister there. Incident- 
ally, Swanberg relates the fascinating yarn of Sickles’ reaction 
when first approached with an offer of this post. “How much 
does it pay?” asked Sickles. When told it was $2,500 a year, he 
replied haughtily that such an amount would hardly keep him 
in wine and cigars. However, because he saw Buchanan as a likely 
presidential candidate in 1856, Sickles took the job. 

He had gone to England with Buchanan and he went to Wash- 
ington as Congressman the same year Buchanan appeared there 
as President. Sickles brought along his beautiful, dark-haired 
wife and their little girl but neglected them shamefully. Young 
Mrs. Sickles soon found consolation with Philip Key. Inevitably 
there was some one to tell Sickles. When the Congressman met 
Key on the street, he fired twice. Key collapsed into the gutter, 
died within an hour. 

At the subsequent trial Sickles pleaded the unwritten law and 
was acquitted. But then he committed the unforgivable. He took 
his wife back. Victorian sociey might have forgiven him for shoot- 
ing his wife’s lover, but could never forgive him for forgiving 
her. Sickles’ career as a politician was over. 

But the country was sliding into a Civil War. Sickles boldly set 
out to raise a brigade and soon rose to the rank of corps com- 
mander. At the battle of Gettysburg, contrary to General Meade’s 
expectations, Sickles advanced his corps, the left flank of the 
Federal line, to the Peach Orchard and received the brunt of the 
attack. To the end of his days, he maintained he had saved the 
battle for the Federal Army. His critics claimed he had almost 
lost it. 


After the war Dan Sickles went on to become Military Gover- 
_nor of the Carolinas. He changed politics, became a Republician 
and was appointed by Republican President Grant as Minister 
to Spain. By this time his disgraced wife had died and Sickles 
married on his new post a young Spanish girl. He did not allow 
this latest marriage to interfere with his romantic life, however, 
as he had never allowed his first marriage to. The most notorious 
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of his affairs was with the exiled Queen Isabella II. Returning 
home without his Spanish wife, Sickles helped break Jay Gould’s 
control of the Erie Railroad, ran through his father’s fortune 
and lived straight through to 1914. 

His is a wonderful, fantastic story and Mr. Swanberg has giv- 
en it an appropriate telling. 


New York City FRANK \. SMITH 


The Decline ot American Liberalism. By ArTHuR A. EkIRCH, JR. 
(Longmans, Green and Company, 1955. Pp. xiii, 401. $7.50) 


This is a fascinating book in that it is a serious effort by an 
able and learned historian to prove a thesis with which hardly 
any fellow practitioner of his craft would agree and the man in 
the street would hotly dispute. For this is a short history of the 
United States from the eve of the Revolution to the present 
which is one long claim that the American story has been a de- 
cline rather than a rise, a departure from liberalism rather 
than an approach to it. 

Of course the whole case for such a claim rests primarily on 
one’s definition of liberalism and Professor Ekirch has defined it 
in rigidly classic terms—as he himself is the first to admit. Lib- 
eralism to him is a blend of faith and practice designed to insure 
the maximum freedom to the individual, economic and intellect 
ual, from the power of government, good or bad. 

Most people would agree with Professor kkirch that America 
has had many foes of liberalism: slave holders, Federalists, ex 
ploiters of men and resources. But others would be shocked to 
find that Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson 
were among the company of foes of liberalism. Surely a word 
of explanation is necessary to account for Jefferson’s presence in 
the company. He is there for his services to centralizing tenden- 
cies in the Republic. 

The present volume finds four great enemies of American lib- 
eralism: war, any and every war; nationalism, including 
even Lincoln’s defense of the Union or the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment; government intervention, ranging from Hamilton's econ- 
omic program to Civil Rights proposals; and majoritarian de- 
mocracy, in which Andrew Jackson and Senator McCarthy are 
classic examples. 
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This is obviously the book of a perfectionist. The practice of 
the liberalism he advocates would have been impossible in the 
world of reality. This is a stimulating book, valuable perhaps 
chiefly for its provocative quality. It shoud start good arguments. 


Washington, D. C. Joun L. RayMonp 


A Hill Farm Year. By LANsING CuRIsTMAN. (Taylor-Powell Press, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 86. $3.00) 


Lansing Christman writes with imagination and sensitivity. 
No person lacking these attributes could so interpret the seasons 
and what they bring. Add thereto unusual facility and beauty 
of expression and the harvest is attended by a rich and rare bou- 
quet. Mr. Christman puts into words what others may only feel. 
In so doing he does not cheapen, as is so often the case, but en- 
riches and refines. 

The forty-four little essays arranged chronologically from “A 
Hill Farm New Year’ to “A Country Christmas” ring true. No 
one could pen them who did not know and care. Now and again 
he introduces some observations without date as “A Country- 
man’s Wife” in which it seems to me that he reaches his highest 
level. 

The author writes of the goings-on on the upland farm where 
he has spent his life and his father before him: goings-on in the 
good earth alive with mystery and magic, above the earth and out 
of the earth, the flowers and the trees and the wild things of 
every sort, and the thundershower and the predawn chorus of the 
birds. He comes by this naturally because it is in his blood. In 
years now gone I have read some beautiful things of like nature 
from the pen of his father. 

Always it is “a man” or a “countryman” who is meditating, 
observing, translating, wansmuting, interpreting, philosophi- 
zing. It is fortunate for us that Mr. Christman happens along 
to record all this. 

Men and women with memories and love of the open country 
will renew their youth in these musings. Others will find new 
vistas and values in them. Those who seek refuge and solace in 
beautiful writing as others find it in lofty music will be happy 
here. But what am I saying? This is music in one of its rarest 
forms. 

Amityville HALsgy B. KNAPP 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


I have just returned from our Annual Meeting at Butfalo 
where about eighty members of the Association gathered for a 
program that was always interesting and at some points, par- 
ticularly Governor Moore’s speech on Friday night, distinguished. 

I cannot help but wonder what is wrong with our Annual 
Meetings. We get three times as many people for a full week of 
Seminars as we do for the three days of Annual Meeting. We can 
get 2600 junior members to a convention but the Annual Meet- 
ings for the adult members seldom number more than 100. I 
would be delighted to hear from the members of the Association 
as to what kind of a meeting they would like to have because 
I think it is clear that we are not providing you with what you 
want. Otherwise there would be better support for it. 

Our friends at the Buffalo Historical Society did a wondertul 
job of arranging a good evening program, and an outstanding 
tour of the frontier, and we are deeply in their debt. Those of 
you who missed Governor Frank Moore’s talk on the Constitu- 
tional Conventions missed a state paper of rare distinction. 
Everything was fine but where was everybody? 

A weck before the Annual Meeting we concluded our second 
Historic-House Keeping: A Short Course which once more we 
offered with the National Trust for Histori¢ Preservation. From 
eighteen states and Canada people came for this week of intensive 
study of the problems of caring for and interpreting historic 
houses. The week went well and I gather from the mail that has 
come to us since the close of the sessions that students felt it was 
even more successful than we had realized. 

One great tesult from last year’s Historic-House Keeping is a 
publication of a booklet called “A Primer for Preservation.” 
This contains articles which appeared in our April issue by 
Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Florence M. Montgomery and Professor 
Frederick D. Nichols (it is noteworthy that the April issue of 
New York History is out of print). Added to these papers was a 
group of articles which appeared in the July issue of Antiques 
Magazine, under the editorship of our Trustee, Miss Alice Win- 
chester. These included articles by Fred L. Rath, Mrs. Nina 
Fletcher Little, Edward P. Alexander and the Director. This 
pamphlet is being sold at Cooperstown for $1.00 a copy but can 
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be acquired at a twenty per cent discount for purchases of ten 
copies or more. Ii contains so much valuable information tor 
everyone responsible for the preservation of historic houses that 
we are confident it will have a continuing and important sale. 

In between Historic-House Keeping and the Annual Meeting, 
Mr. Rath and I attended a meeting of the American Association 
for State and Local History of which organization both he and | 
are members of the Council. I was interested to note what an 
Significant part our organization has played in the history ot 
AASLH. Miss Dorothy C. Barck, our Librarian, and Albert B. 
Corey, Trustee, are past Presidents. Miss Mary E. Cunningham 
our Associate Director, was editor of the first American Heritage, 
Edward P. Alexander, who was at one time our Director, and | 
are Vice-Presidents. At the meeting in Sturbridge we elected as 
the new President another former Director of this Association, 
Clifford L. Lord. 

In the next few weeks the staff will be busy on plans for next 
year. 1 hope that any of you who have suggestions for Seminars, 
Historic-House Keeping, the Annual Meeting or the Junior 
Program will write these suggestions to us so that we can give 
them full consideration now. 

A new organization was born at a session immediately follow- 
ing our Annual Meeting in Buffalo. This is the Canal Society of 
New York and it provides a focal point for all those interested in 
the history of the Erie Canal, the Delaware & Hudson Canal, and 
all of the other branches of New York State’s great canal system. 
The last year has seen a sudden spurt in interest in this subject 
and the Society represents a coming together of men and women 
who have been quietly making the canals a hobby and the source 
of serious study for years past. It will be remembered that we 
offered a very popular course, The Erie Canal, at our Seminars 
on American Culture in July. 

This new organization elected as its President—and how tor- 
tunate a choice—DeWitt Clinton, Esq., an attorney of Buffalo 
and descendant of the Governor, as Vice-President Mr. John S. N. 
Sprague also of Buffalo, and as Secretary-Treasurer Mr. Richard 
N. Wright, President of the Onondaga Historical Association, 
Syracuse, New York. Mr. Wright brought to the meeting a trial 
run of a publication called “Bottoming Out” which is to be 
devoted to Canal history. Memberships in the Society will be 
$5.00 a year and Mr. Wright stands ready to welcome you to 
membership. 

The Association welcomes the new Society and is proud to 
have had a hand in launching it. 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


Uhe Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wite are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 


Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 


with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 
Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 


are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 


SEMINARS 
The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 


an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 


CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at ‘Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
firniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Lroquois Indians. 








